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FOREWORD 


Ir is not difficult to: account for the popularity of 
‘strange stories.’’ They offer an easy release from 
the humdrum conventionality of a workaday world. 
When we are tired or frustrated or merely lazy, it is 
very pleasant to slip into the world of unreality—a 
world peopled by magicians who can play fast and 
loose with the laws of nature, by princes carefree and 
rich enough to indulge the most fantastic whims, by 
were-wolves who come and go with disarming non- 
chalance; a world in which criminals and_ corpses, 
ghostly masques and spectre-ridden mansions, suicide 
clubs, and murderous beds, are all within reach at the 
cost of a little imagination. The ‘‘strange story” 
offers us the joys of adventure without its risks. 
But a taste for such stories should be indulged with 
moderation. From occasional sources of release from 
care, they may easily develop into soporifics and be- 
come as insidious as ever-increasing doses of a nar- 
cotic drug. The reader who indulges to excess may 
find his critical faculty weakened, and he may soon 
be satisfied with nothing more than the crude horror 
and machine-made mystery of yellow dreadfuls and 
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FOREWORD 
shilling shockers which possess no. literary merit 
whatever. 

The first eight tales in this little collection will 
show that uncanny and mysterious themes can be 
treated with literary skill by authors of repute. In the 
ninth Mr. Stephen Leacock is called in to poke a 


little gentle fun at the mechanical apparatus of the 
conventional ghost-story. 
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THE ;EEECH OF FOLKESTONE 


RE: ADER, were you ever eee ?’—I do not mean by 
a “white wench’s black eye,’ or by love-potions im- 
bibed from a ruby lip ;—but, were you ever really and 
bona fide bewitched in the true Matthew Hopkins’ 
sense of the word? Did you ever, for instance, find 
yourself from head to heel one vast complication of 
cramps ?—or burst out into sudorific exudation like a 
cold thaw, with the thermometer at zero? Were your 
eyes ever turned upside down, exhibiting nothing but 
their whites ?—Did you ever vomit a paper of crooked 
pins? or expectorate Whitechapel needles? These 
are genuine and undoubted marks of possession; and 
if you never experienced any of them,—why, ‘‘happy 
man be his dole!’’. 

Yet such things have been: yea, we are assured, 
and that on no mean authority, still are. 

The World, according to the best geographers, is 
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divided into Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Romney Marsh. In this last-named, and fifth, quarter 
of the globe, a Witch may still be occasionally dis- 
covered in favourable, i.e., stormy, seasons, weather- 
ing Dungeness Point in an eggshell, or careering on 
her broomstick over Dymchurch wall. A cow may yet 
be sometimes seen galloping like mad, with tail 
erect, and an old pair of breeches on her horns, an 
unerring guide to the door of the crone whose magic 
arts have drained her udder. I do not, however, re- 
member to have heard that any Conjuror has of late 
been detected in the district. 
Not many miles removed from the verge of this re- 
condite region, stands a collection of houses, which 
its maligners call a fishing town and its well-wishers a 
Watering-place. A limb of one of the Cinque Ports, 
it has (or lately had) a corporation of its own, and has 
been thought considerable enough to give a_ second 
title to a noble family. Rome stood on seven hills; 
Folkestone seems to have been built upon seventy. Its 
streets, lanes, and alleys,—fanciful distinctions with- 
out much real difference,—are agreeable enough ‘to 
persons who do not mind running up and down 
stairs; and the only inconvenience at all felt by such of 
its inhabitants as are not asthmatic, is when some 
heedless urchin tumbles down a chimney, or an im- 
pertinent pedestrian peeps into a garret window. 
At the eastern extremity of the town, on the sea- 
beach, and scarcely above high-water mark, stood, in 
the good old times, a row of houses then denominated 
‘“‘Frog-hole.’’? Modern refinement subsequently euphon- 
ized the name into ‘‘East-street’?; but ‘‘what’s in a 
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name ?’’ the encroachments of Ocean have long since 
levelled all in one common ruin. 

Here, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
flourished in somewhat doubtful reputation, but com- 
parative opulence, a compounder of medicines, one 
Master Erasmus Buckthorne; the effluvia of whose 
drugs from within, mingling agreeably with the 
‘ancient and fish-like smells’? from without, wafted a 
delicious perfume throughout the neighbourhood. 

At seven of the clock, on the morning when Mrs. 
Botherby’s narrative commences, a_ stout Suffolk 
‘““punch,’’ about thirteen hands and a half in height, 
was slowly led up and down before the door of the 
pharmacopolist by a lean and withered lad, whose 
appearance warranted an opinion, pretty generally ex- 
pressed, that his master found him as useful in experi- 
mentalizing as in household drudgery; and that, for 
every pound avoirdupois of solid meat, he swallowed, 
at the least, two pounds troy weight of chemicals and 
galenicals. | As the town clock struck the quarter, 
Master Buckthorne emerged from his laboratory, and, 
putting the key carefully into his pocket, mounted the 
sure-footed cob aforesaid, and proceeded up and down 
the acclivities and the declivities of the town with the 
gravity due to his station and profession. When he 
reached the open country, his pace was increased to a 
sedate canter, which, in somewhat more than half an 
hour, brought ‘‘the horse and his rider’’ in front of a 
handsome and substantial mansion, the numerous gable- 
ends and bayed windows of which bespoke the owner 
a man of worship, and one well to do in the world. 

‘How now, Hodge Gardener ?’’ quoth the Leech, 
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scarcely drawing bit; for Punch seemed to be aware 
that he had reached his destination, and paused of 
his own accord; ‘‘How now, man? How fares thine 
employer, worthy Master Marsh ? How hath he done? 
How hath he slept? My potion hath done its office? 
Hane’ 

‘“Alack! ill at ease, worthy sir, ill at ease,’’ return- 
ed the hind; ‘“‘his honour is up ‘and stirring; but he 
hath rested none, and complaineth that the same 
gnawing pain devoureth, as it were, his very vitals; 
in sooth he is ill at ease.’’ 

‘“Morrow, doctor !’’ interrupted a voice from a case- 
ment opening on the lawn. ‘‘Good morrow! I have 
looked for, longed for, thy coming this hour and 
more; enter at once; the pastry and tankard are im- 
patient fer thine attack !”’ 

‘“Marry, Heaven forbid that If should baulk their 
fancy !’? quoth the Leech sotto voce, as, abandoning 
the bridle to honest Hodge, he dismounted, and fol- 
lowed a buxom-looking handmaiden into the bréakfast 
parlour. 

There, at the head of his well-furnished board, sat 
Master Thomas Marsh, of Marston-hall, a yeoman well 
respected in his degree: one of that sturdy and sterling 
class which, t taking rank immediately below the Es- 
quire (a title in its origin purely military, ) occupied, 
in the wealthier counties, the position in society now 
filled by the Country Gentlemen. He was one of those 
of whom the proverb ran: 

A knight of Cales, 
A Gentleman of Wales, 
And a Laird of the North Countree 
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A Yeoman of Kent, 
With his yearly rent, 
Will buy them out all three! 

A cold sirloin, big enough to frighten a Frenchman, 
filled the place of hondur, counter-checked by a game- 
pie of no stinted dimen sans while a silver flagon of 

humming bub,.’—viz. ale strong enough to plats a 
man’s beaver off—smiled opposite in treacherous amen- 
ity. The sideboard groaned beneath sundry massive 
cups and waiters of the purest silver; while the huge 
skull of a fallow deer, with its branching horns, finn n- 
ed majestically above. All spoke of affluence, of com- 
fort,—all save the master, whose restless eye and fever- 
ish look hinted but too plainly the severest mental or 
bodily disorder. By the side of the proprietor of the 
mansion sat his consort, a lady now past the bloom 
of her youth, yet still retaining many of its charms. 
The clear olive of her complexion, and ‘“‘the darkness 
of her Andalusian eye,’’ at once betrayed her foreign 
origin; in fact, her “‘lord and master,’’ as husbands 
were eyen then, by a legal fiction, deviccnin steam had 
taken. her..to his bosom in. a foreign country. The 
cadet of his family, Master Thomas Marsh had’ early 
in life been engaged in commerce. In the pursuit or 
his vocation he had visited Antwerp, Hamburg, and 
most of the Hanse Towns; and had already formed a 
tender connection with the orphan offspring of one of 
old Alva’s officers, when the unexpected deaths of one 
immediate, and two presumptive, heirs placed him 
next in succession to the family acres. He- married, 
and brought home his bride: who, by the decease of 
‘the venerable possessor, heart-broken at the loss of his 
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THE LEECH OF FOLKESTONE 

elder children, became eventually lady of Marston 
Hall. It has been said that she was beautiful, yet was 
her beauty of a character that operates on the fancy 
more than the affections; she was one to be admired 
rather than loved. The proud curl of her lip, the 
firmness of her tread, her arched brow and stately 
carriage, showed the decision, not to say haughtiness, 
of her soul; while her glances, whether lightening with 
anger, or melting in extreme -softness, betrayed the 
existence of passions as intense in kind as opposite in 
quality. She rose as Erasmus entered the parlour, 
and, bestowing on him a look fraught with meaning, 
quitted the room, leaving him in unrestrained com. 
munication with ‘his patient. 

‘““°’Fore George, Master Buckthorne !’’ exclaimed the 
latter, as the Leech drew near. ‘‘I will no more of 
your pharmacy ;—burn, burn, gnaw, gnaw,—I had as 
lief the foul fiend were in my gizzard as one of your 
drugs. Tell me, in the devil’s name, what is the 
matter with me!”’’ - 

Thus conjured, the practitioner paused, and even 
turned somewhat pale. There was a perceptible falter- 
ing‘ in his voice, as evading the question, he asked, 
‘What say your other physicians ?”’ 

‘Doctor Phiz says it is wind,—Doctor Fuz says it 
is water,—and Doctor Bux says it is something be- 
tween wind and water.’ 

“They are all of them wrong,’’ said Erasmus Buck- 
thorne. 

“Truly, I think so,’’ returned the patient. ‘‘They 
are manifest asses; but you, good Leech, you are a 
horse of another colour. The world talks loudly of 
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Your learning, your skill, and cunning in arts the most 
abstruse : nay, ‘sooth to say, some look coldly on you 
therefore, and stickle not to aver that you are cater- 
cousin with Beelzebub himself.’’ 

pelt is ever the fate of science,’’ murmured the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘to be maligned by the ignorant and super- 
stitious. But a truce with such folly; let me examine 
your palate.’’ 

Master Marsh chet out a tongue long, clear, and 
red as a beetroot. ‘‘There is nothing wrong there,”’ 
said the Leech. ‘‘Your wrist :—no;—the pulse is firm 
and regular, the skin cool and temperate. Sir, there is 
nothing the matter with you!’’ 

‘Nothing the matter with me, Sir ’Potecary ?—But 
I tell you there is the matter with me,—much the 
matter with me. Why is it that something seems ever 
gnawing at my heart-strings?—Whence this pain in 
the region of the liver ?—Why is it that I sleep not ©’ 
nights,—rest not o’ days? Why ME 

“You are fidgety, Master Marsh,’’ said the doctor. 

Master Marsh’s brow grew dark: he half rose from 
his seat, supported himself by both hands on the arms 
of his elbow chair, and in accents of mingled anger 
and astonishment repeated the word ‘‘Fidgety !”’ 

“Ay, fidgety,’’ returned the doctor, calmly. ‘‘Tut, 
man, there is nought ails thee save thine own over- 
weening fancies. Take less of food, more air, put 
aside thy flagon, call for thy horse; be boot and saddle 
the word! Why, hast thou not youth ?—”’ 

‘“‘T have,’’ said the patient. 

‘‘Wealth and a fair domain ?’’ 

‘‘Granted,’’ quoth Marsh, cheerily. 
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wana fair wife 2. 

‘*Yea,’’ was the response, but in a tone something 
less satished. 

‘“Then arouse thee, man, shake off this fantasy, be- 
take thyself to thy lawful occasions—use thy good 
hap,—follow thy pleasures and think no more of 
these fancied ailments.”’ 

‘But I tell you, master mine, these ailments are not 
fancied. I lose my rest. I loathe my food, my doublet 
sits loosely on me,—these racking pains. My wife, 
too, when I meet her gaze, the cold sweat stands on 
my forehead, and I could almost think Marsh 
paused abruptly, mused a while, then added, looking 
steadily at his visitor, ‘‘These things are not right; 
they pass the common, Master Erasmus Buckthorne.”’ 

A slight shade crossed the brow of the Leech, but 
its passage was momentary ; his features softened to a 
smile, in which pity seemed) slightly blended with con- 
tempt. “‘Have done with such: follies, Master Marsh. 
You are well, an you would but think so. Ride, | 
say, hunt, shoot, do anything,—disperse these melan- 
cholic humours, and become “yourself again.’ . 

“Well, .I. will do your bidding,’ said Marsh, 
thoughtfully. “Tt may -be so; and yet,—but I will do- 
your bidding. Master Cobbe of Brenzet writes me 
that he hath a score or two of fat ewes to be sold a 
penny-worth; I had thought to have sent Ralph 
Looker, but I will essay to go myself. Ho, there !— 
saddle me the brown mare, and bid Ralph be ready to 
attend me on the gelding.’ 

An expression of pain contracted the features of 
Master Marsh as he rose and slowly quitted the apart- 
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ment to prepare for his journey; while the Leech, 
having bidden him farewell, vanished through an op- 
posite door, and betook himself to the private boudoir 
of the fair mistress of Marston, muttering as he went 
a quotation from a then newly-published play, 


“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou own’dst yesterday.”’ 


Of what passed at this interview between the Folke- 
stone doctor and the fair Spaniard, Mrs. Botherby de- 
clares: she could never obtain any satisfactory elucida- 
tion. Not that tradition is silent on the subject,—quite 
the contrary; it is the abundance, not paucity, of the 
materials she supplies, and the consequent embarrass- 
ment of selection, that makes the difficulty. Some have 
averred that the Leech, whose character, as has been 
before hinted, was more than threadbare, employed his 
time in teaching her the mode of administering certain 
noxious compounds, the unconscious partaker whereof 
would pine and die so slowly and gradually as to defy 
suspicion, Others there were who affirmed that Luciter 
himself was then and there raised in propria persona, 
with all his terrible attributes of horn and hoof, -In 
support of this assertion, they adduce the testimony of 
the aforesaid buxom housemaid, who protested that the 
Hall smelt that evening like a manufactory of matches. 
All, however, seemed to agree that the confabulation, 
whether human or infernal, was conducted with pro- 
ound secrecy, and protracted to a considerable length ; 
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that its object, as far as could be divined, meant any- 
thing but good to the head of the family ; that the lady, 
moreover, was heartily tired of her husband; and that, 
in >the event of his removal by disease or casualty, 
Master Erasmus Buckthorne, albeit a great philoso- 
phist, would have no violent objection to ‘‘throw physic 
to the dogs,’’ and exchange his laboratory for the estate 
of Marston, its live stock included. Some, too, have in- 
ferred that to him did Madame Isabel seriously incline ; 
while others have thought, induced perhaps by subse- 
quent events, that she was merely using him for her 
purposes ; that one José, a tall, bright-eyed, hook-nosed 
stripling from her native land, was a personage not un- 
likely to put a spoke in the doctor’s wheel; and that, 
should such a chance arise, the Sage, wise as he was, 
would, after all, run no slight riskof being ‘““‘bamboozled.”’ 

Master José was a youth well-favoured, and comely to 
look upon. His office was that of page to the dame; an 
office which, after long remaining in abeyance, has been 
of late years revived, as may well be seen in the persons 
of sundry smart hobbledehoys, now constantly to be met 
with on staircases and in boudoirs, clad, for the most 
part, in garments fitted tightly to the shape, the lower 
moiety adorned with a broad stripe of crimson or silver 
lace, and the upper with what the first Wit of our times 
has described as ‘‘a favourable eruption of buttons.’’ 
The precise duties of this employment have never, as 
far as we have heard, been accurately defined. The per- 
fuming a handkerchief, the combing a lap-dog, and the 
occasional presentation of a sippet-shaped billet doux, 
are, and always have been, among them, but these 
a young gentleman standing five foot ten, and aged 
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nineteen “‘last grass,’’ might well be supposed to have 
outgrown. José, however, kept his place, perhaps be- 
cause he was not fit for any other. To the conference 
_ between his mistress and the physician he had not been 
admitted; his post was to keep watch and ward in the 
ante-room ; and, when the interview was concluded, he 
attended the lady and her visitor as far as the court- 
yard, where he held, with all due respect, the stirrup 
for the latter, as he once more resumed his position on 
the back of Punch. 

Who is it that says, ‘‘little pitchers have large ears’’ ? 
Some deep metaphysician of the potteries, who might 
have added that they have also quick eyes, and some- 
times silent tongues. There was a little metaphorical 
piece of crockery of this class, who, screened by a huge 
elbow-chair, had sat a quiet and unobserved spectator 
of the whole proceedings between her mamma and 
Master Erasmus Buckthorne. This was Miss Marian 
Marsh, a rosy-cheeked laughter-loving imp of some six 
years old; but one who could be mute as a mouse when 
the fit was on her. A handsome and highly-polished 
cabinet of the darkest ebony occupied a recess at one 
end of the apartment; this had long been a great subject 
of speculation to little Miss. Her curiosity, however, 
had always been repelled; nor had all her coaxing even 
won her an inspection of the thousand and one pretty 
things which its recesses no doubt contained. On this 
occasion it was unlocked, and Marian was about to rush 
forward in eager anticipation of a peep at its interior, 
when, child as she was, the reflection struck her that ‘she 
would stand a better chance of carrying her point by 
remaining perdue. Fortune for once favoured her; she 
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crouched closer than before, and saw her mother take 
something from'one of the drawers, which she handed 
over to the Leech. Strange mutterings followed, and 
words whose sound was foreign to her youthful ears. 
Had she been older, their import, perhaps, might have 
been equally unknown. After a while there was a pause; 
and then the lady, as in answer to a requisition from 
the gentleman, placed in his hand a something which 
she took from her toilet. The transaction, whatever its 
nature, seemed now to be complete, and the article was 
carefully replaced in the drawer from which it had been 
taken. A long, and apparently interesting, conversation 
then took place between the parties, carried on in a low 
tone. At its termination, Mistress Marsh and Master 
Erasmus Buckthorne quitted the boudoir together. But 
the cabinet !—ay, that was left unfastened; the folding- 
doors still remained invitingly expanded, the bunch of 
keys dangling from the lock. In an instant the spoiled 
child was in a chair; the drawer so recently closed, 
vielded at once to her hand, and her hurried researches 
“were rewarded by the prettiest little waxen, doll im- 
aginable. It was a first-rate prize, and Miss Marsh fost 
no time in appropriating it to herself. Long before 
Madame Marsh had returned to her Sanctum, Marian 
was seated under a laurestinus in the garden, nursing 
her new baby with the most affectionate solicitude. 
“Susan, look here; see what a nasty scratch I have 
got upon my hand,”’ said the young lady, when routed 
out at length from her hiding-place to her noontide 
meal. 
“Yes, Miss, this is always the way with you! mend, 
mend, mend—nothing but mend! Scrambling about 
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among the bushes, and tearing your clothes to rags. 
What with you, and with madam’s farthingales and 
kirtles, a poor bower-maiden has a fine time “ot ifshie 

“But I have not torn my clothes, Susan, and it was 
not the bushes; it was the doll: only see what a great 
ugly pin I have pulled out of it! and look, here is 
another !’’ As she spoke, Marian drew forth one of 
those extended pieces of black pointed wire, with 
which, in the days of toupees and pompoons, our fore- 
mothers were wont to secure their fly-caps and head- 
gear from the impertinent assaults of ‘‘Zephyrus and 
thei Eutle Breezes.’’ 

“And pray, Miss, where did you get this pretty 
doll, as you call it?’ asked Susan, turning over the 
puppet, and viewing it with a scrutinizing eye. 

‘‘Mamma gave it to me,’’ said the child. Bhis was 
a fib! 

“Indeed !’’ quoth the girl thoughtfully; and then, 
in half soliloquy, and a “lower key, “Well! I wish 
I may die if it doesn’t look like master !—But come. 
to your dinner, Miss! Hark! the bell is striking 
One!’’ ae 

Meanwhile Master Thomas Marsh, and his man 
Ralph, were threading the devious paths, then, as now, 
nost pseudonymously dignified with the name of 
-oads, that wound between Marston Hall and the fron- 
ier of Romney Marsh.’ Their progress was compa- 
atively slow ; for though the brown mare was as good 
. roadster as man might back,. and the gelding no 
nean nag of his hands, yet the tracts, rarely traversed 
save by the rude wains of the day, miry in the ‘bot- 
oms,’” and covered with loose and rolling stones on 
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the higher grounds, rendered barely passable the pet- 
petual alternation of hill and valley. 

The master rode on in pain, and the man in listless- 
ness; although the intercourse between two individuals 
so situated was much less restrained in those days than 
might suit the refinement of a later age, little passed 
approximating to conversation beyond an occasional 
and half-stifled groan from the one, or a vacant whistle 
from the other. An hour’s riding had brought them 
among the woods of Acryse; and tlHey were about to 
descend one of those green and leafy lanes, rendered 
by matted and overarching branches alike impervious 
to shower or sunbeam, when a sudden and violent 
spasm seized on Master Marsh, and nearly caused him 
to fall from his horse. With some difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in dismounting, and seating himself by the road 
side. Here he remained for a full hall-hour in great 
apparent agony; the cold sweat rolled in large round 
drops adown his clammy forehead, a universal shiver- 
ing palsied every limb, his eye-balls appeared to be 
starting from their sockets, and to his attached, though 
dull and heavy serving-man, he seemed as one strug- 
gling in the pangs of impending dissolution. His 
groans rose thick and frequent; and the alarmed Ralph 
was hesitating between his disinclination to leave him, 
and his desire to procure such assistance as one of the 
few cottages, rarely sprinkled in that wild country, 
might afford, when, after a long-drawn sigh, his mas- 
ter’s features as suddenly relaxed; he declared him- 
self better, the pang had passed away, and, to use his 
own expression, he “‘felt as if a knife had been drawn 
from out his very heart.’ With Ralph’s assistance, 
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after a while, he again reached his saddle; and though 
still ill at ease, from a deep-seated and gnawing pain, 
which ceased not, as he averred, to torment him, the 
violence of the paroxysm was spent, and it returned 
no more. 

Master and man pursued their way with increased 
speed, as emerging from the wooded defiles, they at 
length neared the coast; then, leaving the romantic 
castle of Saltwood, with its neighbouring town of 
Hithe, a little on their left, they proceeded along the 
ancient paved causeway, and, crossing the old Roman 
road, or Watling, plunged again into the woods that 
stretched between Lympne and Ostenhanger. 

The sun rode high in the heavens, and its meridian 
blaze was powerfully felt by man and horse, when, 
again quitting their leafy covert, the travellers de- 
bouched on the open plain of Aldington Frith, a wide 
tract of unenclosed country stretching down to the very 
borders of “‘the Marsh’’ itself. 

Here it was, in the neighbouring chapelry, the site of 
which may yet be traced by the curious antiquary, that 
Elizabeth Barton, the ‘“‘Holy Maid of Kent,’’ had, 
something less than a hundred years previous to the 
period of our narrative, commenced that series of super- 
natural pranks which eventually procured for her head 
an unenvied elevation upon London Bridge; and 
though the parish had since enjoyed the benefit of the 
incumbency of Master Erasmus’s illustrious and en- 
lightened Namesake, still, truth to tell, some of the old 
leaven was even yet supposed to be at work. The place 
had, in fact, an ill name; and, though Popish miracles 
had ceased to electrify its denizens, spells and charms. 
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operating by a no less wondrous agency, were said to 
have taken their place. ‘Warlocks, and other unholy 
subjects of Satan, were reported to make its wild re- 
cesses their favourite rendezvous, and that to an extent 
which eventually attracted the notice of no less a per- 
son than the sagacious Matthew Hopkins himself, 
Witchfinder-General to the British Government. 

A great portion of the Frith, or Fright, as the name 
was then, and is still, pronounced, had formerly been 
a Chase, with rights of Free-warren, &c., appertain- 
ing to the Archbishops of the Province. Since the 
Reformation, however, it had been disparked; and 
when Master Thomas Marsh, and his man Ralph, en- 
tered upon its confines, the open greensward exhibited 
a lively scene, sufficiently explanatory of certain sounds 
that had already reached their ears while yet within 
the. sylvan screen that concealed their origin. 

It was Fair-day : booths, stalls, and all the rude para- 
phernalia of an assembly that then met as much for the 
purposes of traffic as festivity, were scattered irregularly 
over the turf; pedlars with their packs, horsé-croupers, 
pig-merchants, itinerant vendors of crockery and cut- 
lery, wandered promiscuously among the mingled 
groups, exposing their several wares and commodities, 
and soliciting custom. On one side was the oraudy 
riband, making its mute appeal to rustic gallantry ; on 
the other the delicious brandy-ball and alluring lolli- 
‘pop, compounded after the most approved receipt in the 
“True Gentlewoman’s Garland,’’ and ‘‘raising the 
waters’? in the mouth of many an expectant urchin. 

Nor were rural sports wanting to those whom 
pleasure, rather than business, had drawn from their 
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humble homes. Here was the tall and siippery pole, 
glittering in its grease, and crowned with the ample 
cheese, that mocked the hopes of the discomfited clim- 
ber. There the fugitive pippin, swimming in water 
not of the purest, and bobbing from the expanded lips 
of the juvenile Tantalus. In this quarter the ear was 
pierced by squeaks from some beleaguered porker, 
beers his well-soaped tail from the grasp of one al- 
sady in fancy his captor. In that, the eye rested, 
cate undisguised delight, upon the grimaces of grin- 
ning candidates for the honours of the horse-collar. 
All was fun, frolic, courtship, junketing, and jollity. 
Matd Marian, indeed, with her lieges, Robin Hood, 
Scarlet, and Little John, was wanting; Friar Tuck was 
absent ; even the Hobbyhorse had disappeared : but the 
agile Morris-dancers yet were there, and jingled their 
bells merrily among stalls well stored with ginger- 
bread, tops, whips, whistles, and all those noisy tn- 
struments of domestic torture in which scenes like ve 
are even now so fertile—Had I a foe whom I held 
apie feud, I would entice his favourite child to a 
‘air, and buy him a Whistle and a Penny-trumpet. 
In one corner of the green, a little apart from the 
thickest of the throng, stood a small square stage, near- 
ly level with the chins of the spectators, whose repeat- 
ed bursts of laughter seemed to intimate the presence 


of something more than usually amusing. The plat-' 


form was divided into two unequal portions; the 


smaller of which, surrounded by curtains of a coarse 


canvas, veiled from the eyes of the profane aa 
penetralia of this movable temple of Esculapius, for ¥ 


Mee 


such it was. Within its interior, and secure from tease” 
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vulgar curiosity, the Quack-salver had hitherto kept 
himself ensconced; occupied, no doubt, in the prepara- 
tion and arrangement of that wonderful panacea which 
was hereafter to shed the blessings of health among the 
admiring crowd. Meanwhile his attendant Jack-pudding 


ywewas busily employed on the proscenium, doing his best 


to attract attention by a practical facetiousness which 
took wonderfully with the spectators, interspersing it 
with the melodious notes of a huge cow’s horn. The 
fellow’s costume varied but little in character from that 
in which the late (alas that we should have to write 
the word—late!) Mr. Joseph Grimaldi was accustomed 
to present himself before ‘‘a generous and enlightened 


_ public”; the principal difference consisted in this, that 
the upper garment was a long white tunic of a coarse 
‘} linen, surmounted by a caricature of the ruff then fast 


falling into disuse, and was secured from the throat 
downwards by a single row of broad white metal but- 
tons; and his legs were cased in loose wide trousers 
of the same material; while his sleeves, prolonged to 
a most disproportionate extent, descended far below the 
fingers, and acted as flappers in the somersets and cara- 
coles, with which he diversified and enlivened his 
antics. Consummate impudence, not altogether un- 
mixed with a certain sly humour, sparkled in his eye 
through the chalk and ochre with which his features 
were plentifully bedaubed; and especially displayed 
itself in a succession of jokes, the coarseness of which 
did not seem to detract from their merit in the eyes of 
his applauding audience. 

He was in the midst of a long and animated haran- 
gue explanatory of his master’s high pretensions; he 
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had informed his gaping auditors that the latter was the 
seventh son of a seventh son, and of course, as they very 
well knew, an Unborn Doctor; that to this happy ac- 
cident of birth he added the advantage of most exten- 
sive travel; that in his search after science he had not 
only perambulated the whole of this world, but had 
trespassed on the boundaries of the next; that the 
depths of the Ocean and the bowels of the Earth were 
alike familiar to him; that besides salves and catapasms 
of sovereign virtue, by combining sundry mosses, 
gathered many thousand fathoms below the surface of 
the sea, with certain unknown drugs found in an un- 
discovered island, and boiling the whole in the lava of 
Vesuvius, he had succeeded in producing his celebrat- 
ed balsam of Crackapanoko, the never-failing remedy 
for all human disorders, and which, a proper trial 
allowed, would go near to reanimate the dead. *‘Draw 
near !’’ continued the worthy, ‘“‘draw near, my mas- 
ters! and you, my good mistresses, draw near, every 
one of you. Fear not high and haughty carriage: 
though greater than King or Kaiser, yet is the mighty 
Aldrovando milder than mother’s milk; flint to the 
proud, to the humble he is as melting-wax; he asks not 
your disorders, he sees them himself at a glance—nay, 
without a glance; he tells your ailments with his eyes 
shut !—Draw near! draw near! the more incurable the 
better! List to the illustrious Doctor Aldrovando, first 
physician to Prester John, Leech to the Grand Lama, 
and Hakim in Ordinary to Mustapha Muley Bey!” 
‘‘Hath your master ever a charm for the toothache, 
an’t please you ?”’ asked an elderly countryman, whose 
swollen cheek bespoke his interest in the question. 
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‘“\ charm !—a thousand, and every one of them in- 
fallible. Toothache, quotha ? I had hoped you had 

come with every bone in your body fractured or out 
of joint. A toothache !—propound a tester, master 0’ 
mine—we ask not more for such trifles: do my bid- 
ding and thy jaws, even with the word, shall cease to 
trouble thee!” 

The clown, fumbling a while in a deep leathern 
purse, at length produced a sixpence, which he tender- 
ed to the jester. ‘‘Now to thy master, and bring me 
the charm. forthwith.’ 

“Nay, honest man; to disturb the mighty Aldro- 
vando on such slight occasion were pity of my life: 
areed my counsel aright, and [ will warrant thee for 
the nonce. Hie thee home, friend; infuse this powder 
in cold. spring-water, fill thy mouth with the mixture, 
and sit upon thy fire till it boils!” 

“Out on thee for a pestilent knave!’’? cried the 
cozened’ countryman; but the roar of merriment 
around bespoke the bystanders well-pleased with the 
Jape put upon him. He retired, venting his spleen in 
audible murmurs; and the mountebank, finding the 
feeiings of the mob enlisted on his side, waxed more 
impudent every instant, filling up the intervals be- 
tween his fooleries with sundry capers and contortions 
and discordant notes from the cow’s horn. 

‘‘Draw near, draw near, my masters! Here have 
ye a remedy for every evil under the sun, moral, phy- 
sical, natural, and supernatural ! Hath any mana 
termagant wife ?—here is that will tame her presently ! 
Hath anyone a smoky chimney ?—Here is an incon- 
tinent cure!” 
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To the first infliction no man ventured to plead 
guilty, though there were those standing by who 
thought their neighbours might have profited withal. 
For the last-named recipe started forth at least half a 
dozen candidates. With the greatest gravity imagin- 
able, Pierrot, having pocketed their groats, delivered 
to each a small packet curiously folded and closely 
sealed, containing as he averred, directions which, if 
truly observed, would preclude any chimney from 
smoking for a whole year. They whose curiosity led 
them to dive into the mystery, found that a sprig of 
mountain ash culled by moonlight was the charm re- 
commended, coupled, however, with the proviso that no 
fire should be lighted on the hearth during its exercise. 

The frequent bursts of merriment proceeding from 
this quarter at length attracted the attention of Master 
Marsh, whose line of road necessarily brought him 
near this end of the fair; he drew bit in front of the 
Stage just as its noisy occupant, having laid aside his 
formidable horn, was drawing still more largely on 
the amazement of “‘the public’ ’ by a feat of especial 
wonder.—he was eating fire! Curiosity mingled with 
astonishment was at its height; and feelings not un- 
allied to alarm were beginning to manifest themselves, 
among the softer sex especially, as they gazed on the 
flames that issued from the mouth of the livi ing vol- 
cano. All eyes, indeed, were fixed upon the fire- eater 
with an intentness that left no room for observing an- 
other worthy who had now emerged upon the scene. 
This was, however, no less a personage than the Deus 
ex machind—the illustrious Aldrovando himself. 

Short in stature and spare in form, the sage had 
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somewhat increased the former by a steeple-crowned hat 
adorned with a cock’s feather; while the thick shoulder- 
padding of a quilted doublet, surmounted by a falling 
band, added a little to his personal importance in point 
of breadth. His habit was composed throughout of ~ 
black serge, relieved with scarlet slashes in the sleeves. 
and trunks; red was the feather in his hat, red were 
the roses in his shoes, which rejoiced moreover in a 
pair of red heels. The lining of a short cloak of faded 
velvet, that hung transversely over his left shoulder, 
was also red. Indeed, from all that we could ever see - 
or hear, this agreeable alternation of red and black 
appears to be the mixture of colours most approved 
at the court of Beelzebub, and the one most generally 
adopted by his friends and favourites. His features 
were sharp and shrewd, and a fire sparkled in his keen 
grey eye, much at variance with the wrinkles that ran 
their irregular furrows above his prominent and bushy 
brows. He had advanced slowly from behind his 
screen while the attention of the multitude was absorb- 
ed by the pyrotechnics of Mr. Merryman, and station- 
ing himself at the extreme corner of the stage, stood 
quietly leaning on a crutch-handle walking staff of 
blackest ebony, his glance steadily fixed on the face 
of Marsh, from whose countenance the amusement he 
had insensibly begun to derive had not succeeded in 
removing all traces of bodily pain. 

For a while the latter was unobservant of the inquisi- 
torial survey with which he was regarded; the eyes of 
the parties, however, at length met. The brown mare 
had a fine shoulder; she stood pretty nearly sixteen 
hands, Marsh himself, though slightly bowed by ill- 
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health and the ‘‘coming autumn’’ of life, was full six 
feet in height. His elevation giving ha an unob- 
structed view over the heads of the pedestrians, he had 
naturally fallen into the rear of the assembly, which 
brought him close to the diminutive Doctor, with 
whose face, despite the red heels, his own was about 
upon a level. 

““And what makes Master Marsh here? what sees 
he in the mummeries of a miserable buffoon to divert 
him when his life is in jeopardy ?’’ said a shrill cracked 
voice that sounded as in his very ear. It was the 
Doctor who spoke. 

‘‘Knowest thou me, friend?’’ said Marsh, scanning 
with awakened interest the figure of his questioner: 
‘I call thee not to mind, and yet—stay, where have 
Wwe met ?’’ 

“It skills not to declare,’’ was the answer; ‘‘suffice 
if we have met—in other climes perchance —and now 
meet happily again—happily at least for tlice.’’ 

‘““Why truly the trick of thy countenance reminds 
me of somewhat I have seen before; where or when I 
know not: but what’wouldst thou with me?’’ 

‘‘Nay, rather what wouldst thou here, Thomas 
Marsh? What wouldst thou on the Frith of Alding- 
ton? Is it a score or two of paltry sheep? or is it 
something nearer to thy heart?’’ 

Marsh started as the last words were pronounced 
with more than common significance; a pang shot 
through him at the moment, and the vinegar aspect of 
the charlatan seemed to relax into a smile half com- 
passionate, half sardonic. 

“Grammercy,’’? quoth Marsh, after a long-drawn 
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breath, ‘‘what knowest thou of me, fellow, or of my 
concerns? What knowest thou a 

‘This know I, Master Thomas Marsh,’”’ said the - 
stranger, gravely, ‘‘that thy life is even now perilled, 
evil practices are against thee; but no matter, thou art 
quit for the nonce—other hands than mine have saved 
thee! Thy pains are over. Hark! the clock strikes 
One!’’ As he spoke, a single toll from the bell-tower 
of Bilsington came, wafted by the western breeze, over 
the thick-set and lofty oaks which intervened between - 
the Frith and what had been once a priory. Doctor © 
Aldrovando turned as the sound came floating on the 
wind, and was moving, as if half in anger, towards 
the other side of the stage, where the mountebank, 
his fires extinct, was now disgorging to the admiring 
crowd yard after yard of gaudy-coloured riband. 

“Stay! Nay, prithee stay!’’ cried Marsh, eagerly. | 
‘I was wrong; in faith I was. A change, and that a 
sudden and most marvellous, hath indeed come over 
me; I am free; I breathe again; I feel as though a 
load of years had been removed; and, is it possible? 
—hast thou done this ?”’ 

“Thomas Marsh!’’ said the Doctor, pausing, and 
turning for the moment on his heel, ‘‘I have not: I 
repeat, that other and more innocent hands than mine 
have done this deed. Nevertheless, heed my counsel 
well! Thou art parlously encompassed; I, and I only, 
have the means of relieving thee. Follow thy courses; 
pursue thy journey; but as thou valuest life and more 
than life, be at the foot of yonder woody knoll what 
time the rising moon throws her first beam upon the 
bare and blighted summit that towers above its trees.”’ 
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He crossed abruptly to the opposite quarter of the 
scaffolding, and was in an instant deeply engaged in 
listening to those whom the cow’s horn had attracted, 
and in prescribing for their real or fancied ailments. 
Vain were all Marsh’s efforts again to attract his 
notice; it was evident that he studiously avoided him; 
and when, after an hour or more spent in useless 
endeavour, he saw the object of his anxiety seclude 
himself once more within his canvas screen, he rode 
slowly and thoughtfully off the field. 

‘What should he do? Was the man a mere quack ? 
an impostor? His name thus obtained! that might be 
easily done. But then, his secret griefs: the Doctor’s 
knowledge of them; their cure; for he felt that his 
pains were gone, his healthful feelings restored! 

True; Aldrovando, if that were his name, had dis- 
claimed all co-operation in his recovery; but he knew, 
or he at least announced it.. Nay, more; he had hinted 
that he was yet in jeopardy; that practices—and the 
chord sounded strangely in unison with one that had 
before vibrated. within him—that practices were in 
operation against his life! It was enough! He would 
keep tryst with the Conjuror, if conjuror he were; and, 
at least, ascertain who and what he was, and a iia 
had become acquainted with his own person and secret 
afflictions. 

When the late Mr. Pitt was determined to keep out 
Buonaparte, and prevent his gaining a settlement in the 
county of Kent, among other ingenious devices adopt- 
ed for that purpose, he caused to be constructed what 
was then, and has ever since been conventionally term- 
ed a ‘‘Military Canal.’’ This is not a very practicable 
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ditch, some thirty feet wide, and nearly nine feet deep, 

in the middle, extending from the town and port of 

Hithe to within a mile of the town and port of Rye, a 

distance of about twenty miles; and forming, as it were, 

the cord of a bow, the arc of which constitutes that re- 

mote fifth quarter of the globe spoken of by travellers. 

Trivial objections to the plan were made at the time by 

caviliers; and an old gentleman of the neighbourhood, 

who proposed as a cheap substitute, to put down his 
own cocked-hat upon a pole, was deservedly pooh- 
pooh’d down; in fact, the job, though rather an ex- 
pensive one, was found to answer remarkably well. 

The French ‘managed, indeed, to scramble over the 
Rhine, and the Rhone, and other insignificant cur- 
rents; but they never did, or could, pass Mr. Pitt’s 
‘““Military Canal.’’ At no great distance from the 
centre of this cord rises abruptly a sort of woody pro- 
montory, in shape almost conical; its sides covered 
with thick underwood, above which is seen a bare and 
brown summit rising like an Alp in miniature. The 
‘“‘defence of the nation’’ not being then in existence, 
Master Marsh met with no obstruction in reaching 
this place of appointment long before the time pre- 
scribed. : 

So much, indeed, was his mind occupied by his ad- 
venture and extraordinary cure, that his original 
design had been abandoned, and Master Cobbe remain- 
ed unvisited. A rude hostel in the neighbourhood 
furnished entertainment for man and horse; and here, 
a full hour before the rising of the moon, he left Ralph 


and the other beasts, proceeding to his rendezvous on 
foot and alone. 
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“You are punctual, Master Marsh,’’ squeaked the 
shrill voice of the Doctor, issuing from the thicket 
as the first silvery gleam trembled on the aspens 
above. 

*°?Tis well: now follow me, and in silence. 

The first part of the command Marsh hesitated not 
to obey; the second was more difficult of observance. 

““Who and what are you? Whither are you lead- 
ing me?’ burst not unnaturally from his lips; but all 
question was at once cut’ short by the peremptory tones 
of his guide. 

. “Hush |! I, say; your toa on your lip, there be 
hawks abroad; follow me, and that silently and quick- 
ly.’ The little man turned as he spoke, and led the 
~way through a scarcely perceptible path, or track, 
which wound among the underwood. ‘The lapse of a 
few minutes brought them to the door of a low build- 
ing, so hidden by the surrounding trees that few 
would have suspected its existence. It was a cottage 
of rather extraordinary dimensions, but consisting of 
only one floor. No smoke rose from. its solitary chim- 
ney; no cheering ray streamed from its single window, 
which was, however, secured by a shutter of such 
thickness as to preclude the possibility of any stray 
beam issuing from within. The exact size of the build- 
ing it was, in that uncertain light, difficult to distin- 
guish, a portion of it seeming buried in the wood 
behind. The door gave way on the application of a 
key, and Marsh followed his conductor resolutely, but 
cautiously, along a narrow passage, feebly lighted by 
a small taper that winked and twinkled at its farther 
extremity. The Doctor, as he approached, raised it 
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(rom the ground, and, opening an adjoining door, 
ushered his guest into the room beyond. 

It was a large and oddly furnished apartment, insuffi- 
ciently lighted by an iron lamp that hung from the 
roof, and scarcely illumined the walls and angles, which 
seemed to be composed of some dark-coloured wood. 
On one side, however, Master Marsh could discover an 
article bearing strong resemblance to a coffin; on the 
other was a large oval mirror in an ebony frame, and 
in the midst of the floor was described, in red chalk, 
a double circle, about six feet in diameter, its inner 
verge inscribed with sundry hieroglyphics, agreeably 
relieved at intervals with an alternation of skulls and 
cross-bones. In the very centre was deposited one skull 
of such surpassing size and thickness as would have 
filled the soul of a Spurzheim or De Ville with won- 
derment. A large book, a naked sword, an hour-glass, 
a chafing-dish, and a black cat, completed the list of 
movables; with the exception of a couple of tapers 
which stood on each side of the mirror, sand which the 
strange gentleman now proceeded to light from the one 
in his hand. As they flared up with what Marsh 
thought a most unnatural brilliancy, he perceived, 
reflected in the glass behind, a dial suspended over the 
coffin-like article already mentioned: the hand was fast 
verging towards the hour of nine. The eyes of the 
little Doctor seemed riveted on the horologe. 

‘“Now strip thee, Master Marsh, and that quickly: 
untruss, I say! discard thy boots, doff doublet and 
hose, and place thyself incontinent in yonder bath.”’ 

The visitor cast his eyes again upon the formidable- 
looking article, and perceived that it was nearly filled 
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with water. A cold bath, at such an hour and under 
such auspices, was anything but inviting: he hesitat- 
ed, and turned his eyes alternately on the Doctor and 
the Black Cat. 

‘Trifle not the time, man, an you be wise,’’ said the 
former. ‘‘Passion of my heart! let but yon minute- 
band reach the hour, and thou not immersed, thy life 
were not worth a pin’s fee!”’ 

The Black Cat gave vent to a single mew,—a most 
unnatural sound for a mouser,—it seemed as it were 
mewed through a cow’s horn. 

‘“‘Quick, Master Marsh! uncase, or you perish !”’ re- 
peated his strange host, throwing as he spoke a hand- 
ful of some dingy-looking powders into the brasier. 
‘‘Behold the attack is begun!’’ A thick cloud’ rose 
from the embers; a cold shivering shook the astonished 
Yeoman; sharp pricking pains penetrated his ankles 
and the palms of his hands, and, as the smoke cleared 
away, he distinctly saw and recognized in the mirror 
the boudoir of Marston Hall. 

The doors of the well-known ebony cabinet were 
closed; but fixed against them, and standing out in 
strong relief from the contrast afforded by the sable 
background, was a waxen image—of himself! It ap- 
peared to be secured, and sustained in an upright pos- 
ture, by large black pins driven through the feet and 
palms, the latter of which were extended in a cruciform 
position. To the right and left stood his wife and 
José; in the middle, with his back towards him, was 
a figure which he had no difficulty in recognizing as 
that of the Leech of Folkestone. The latter had just 
succeeded in fastening the dexter hand of the image, 
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and was now in the act of drawing a broad and keen- 
edged sabre from its sheath. The Black Cat mewed 
again. ‘‘Haste, or you die!’’ said the Doctor,— 
Marsh looked at the dial; it wanted but four minutes 
of nine: he felt that the crisis of his fate was come. 
Off went his heavy boots; doublet to the right, galli- 
gaskins to the left; never was man more swiftly dis- 
robed. In two minutes, to use an Indian expression, 
‘“‘he was all face!’’ in another he was on his back, and 
up to his chin, in a bath which smelt strongly as of 
brimstone and garlic. 

‘“Heed well the clock!’’ cried the Conjuror: ‘with 
the first stroke of nine plunge thy head beneath the 
water, suffer not a hair above the surface: plunge 
deeply, or thou art lost !’’ 

The little man had seated himself in the centre of 
the circle upon the large skull, elevating his legs at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. In this position he spun 
round with a velocity to beeequalled only by that of a 
tee-totum, the red roses on his insteps seeming to de- 
scribe a circle of fire. The best buckskins that ever 
mounted at Melton had soon, yielded to such rotatory 
friction—but he spun on—the cat mewed, bats and 
obscene birds fluttered overhead; Erasmus was seen to 
raise his weapon, the clock struck !—and Marsh, who 
had ‘‘ducked’”’ at the instant, popped up his head 
again, spitting and spluttering, half-choked with the 
infernal solution, which had insinuated itself into his 
mouth, and ears, and nose. All disgust at his nauseous 
dip, was, however, at once removed, when, casting his 
eyes on ae glass, he saw the consternation of the party 
whose persons it exhibited. Erasmus had evidently 
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the hilt remained in the hand of the striker, while the 
shivered blade lay in shining fragments on the floor. 

The Conjuror ceased his spinning, and brought 
himself to an anchor; the Black Cat purred,—its pur- 
ring seemed strangely mixed with the self-satisfied 
chuckle of a human being. Where had Marsh heard 
something like it before ? 

He was rising from his unsavoury couch, when a mo- 
tion from the little man checked him. ‘‘Rest where you 
are, Thomas Marsh; so far all goes well, but the dan- 
ger is not yet over!’’ He looked again, and perceived 
that the shadowy triumvirate were in deep and eager 
consultation; the fragments of the shattered weapon 
appeared to undergo a close scrutiny. The result was 
clearly unsatisfactory; the lips of the parties moved 
rapidly, and much gesticulation might be observed, but 
no sound fell upon the ear. The hand of the dial had 
nearly reached the quarter: at once the parties sepa- 
rated: and Buckthorne stood again before the figure, 
his hand armed with a long and sharp-pointed miseri- 
corde, a,dagger little in use of late, but such as, a 
century before, often performed the part of a modern 
oyster-knife, in tickling the osteology of a dismount- 
ed cavalier through the shelly defences of his plate 
armour.. Again he raised his arm. ‘Duck!’ roared 
the Doctor, spinning away upon his cephalic pivot :— 
the Black Cat cocked his tail, and seemed to mew the 
word ‘‘Duck!’’ Down went Master Marsh’s head; 
one of his hands had unluckily been resting on the 
edge of the bath: he drew it hastily in, but not alto- 
gether scatheless; the stump of a rusty nail, projecting 
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from the margin of the bath, had caught and slightly 
grazed it. The pain was more acute than is usually 
produced by such trivial accidents; and Marsh, on once 
more raising his head, beheld the dagger of the Leech 
sticking in the little finger of the wax figure, which it 
had seemingly nailed to the cabinet door. 

‘‘By my truly, a scape o’ the narrowest!’ quoth the 
Conjuror: ‘‘the next course, dive you not the readier, 
there is no more life in you than in a pickled herring. 
What! courage, Master Marsh; but be heedful; an 
they miss again, let them bide the issue !”’ 

He drew his hand athwart his brow as he spoke, 
and dashed off the perspiration, which the violence of 
his exercise had drawn from every pore. Black Tom 
sprang upon the edge of the bath, and stared full in 
the face of the bather: his sea-green eyes were lam- 
bent with unholy fire, but their marvellous obliquity of 
. vision was not to be mistaken ;—the very countenance 
too! Could it be ?—the features were feline, but their 
expression was that of the Jack Pudding! Was the 
mountebank a cat? or the cat a mountebank ?—it was 
all a mystery ;—and Heaven knows how long Marsh 
might have continued staring at Grimalkin, had not 
his attention been again called by Aldrovando to the 
magic mirror. 

Great dissatisfaction, not to say dismay, seemed now 
to pervade the conspirators; Dame Isabel was closely 
inspecting the figure’s wounded hand, while José was 
aiding the pharmacopolist to charge a huge petronel 
with powder and bullets. The load was a heavy one; 
but Erasmus seemed determined this time to make 


sure of his object. Somewhat of trepidation might be 
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observed: in his manner as he rammed down the balls, 
and his withered cheek appeared to have acquired’ an 
increase of paleness; but amazement rather than fear 
was the prevailing symptom, and his countenance be- 
trayed no jot of irresolution. As the clock was about 
to chime half-past nine, he planted himself with a firm 
foot in front of the image, waved his unoccupied hand 
with a cautionary gesture to his companions, and, as 
they hastily retired on either side, brought the muzzle 
of his weapon within half a foot of his mark. As the 
shadowy form was about to draw the trigger, Marsh 
again plunged his head beneath the surface; and the 
sound of an explosion, as of fire-arms, mingled with the 
tush of water that poured into his ears. His immer- 
sion was but momentary, yet did he feel as though 
half suffocated’: he sprang from the bath, and, as his 
eye fell on the mirror, he saw,—or thought he saw,— 
the Leech of Folkestone lying dead on the floor of 
his wife’s boudoir, his head shattered to pieces, and 
his hand still grasping the stock of a bursten petronel. 

He saw no more; his head swam; his senses reeled, 
the whole room was turning round, and, as he fell to 
the ground, the last impression to which he was con- 
scious were the chucklings of a hoarse laughter, and 
the mewings of a tom cat! 

Master Marsh was found the next morning by his 
bewildered serving-man, stretched before the door of 
the humble hostel at which he sojourned. His clothes 
were somewhat torn and much bemired; and deeply 
did honest Ralph marvel that one so staid and grave 
as Master Marsh of Marston should thus have played 
the roisterer, missing, perchance, a profitable bargain 
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for the drunken orgies of midnight wassail, or the en- 
dearments of some rustic light-o’-love. Tenfold was 
his astonishment increased when, after retracing in 
silence their journey of the preceding day, the Hall, 
on their arrival about noon, was found in a state of 
uttermost confusion. No wife stood there to greet with 
the smile of bland affection her returning spouse; no 
page to hold his stirrup, or receive his gloves, his hat, 
and riding rod. The doors were open, the rooms in 
most admired disorder; men and maidens peeping, 
hurrying hither and thither, and popping in and out, 
like rabbits in a warren. The lady of the mansion 
was nowhere to be found. 

José, too, had disappeared; the latter had been last 
seen riding furiously towards Folkestone early in the 
preceding afternoon; to a question from Hodge 
Gardener he had hastily answered, that he bore a 
missive of moment from his mistress. The lean ap- 
prentice of Erasmus Buckthorne declared that the page 
had summoned his master, in haste, about six of the 
clock, and that they had rode forth together, as he 
verily believed, on their way back to the Hall, where 
he had supposed Master Buckthorne’s services to be 
suddenly required on some pressing emergency. Since 
that time he had seen nought of either of them: the 


_-grey_cob, however, had returned late at night, master- 


less, with his girths loose and the saddle turned upside 
down. ‘ 

Nor was Master Erasmus Buckthorne ever seen 
again. Strict search was made through the neighbour- 
hood, but without success; and it was at length pre- 
sumed that he must, for reasons which nobody could 
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divine, have absconded, together with José and’ his 
faithless mistress. The latter had carried off with her 
the strong box, divers articles of valuable plate, and 
jewels of price. Her boudoir appeared to have been 
completely ransacked; the cabinet and’ drawers stood 
open and empty; the very carpet, a luxury then newly 
introduced into England, was gone. Marsh, however, 
could trace no vestige of the visionary scene which he 
affirmed to have been last night, presented to his eyes. 

Much did the neighbours marvel at his story :— 
some thought him mad; others, that he was merely in- 
dulging in that privilege to which, as a traveller, he 
had a right indefeasible. Trusty Ralph said nothing, 
but shrugged his shoulders; and, falling into the rear, 
imitated the action of raising a wine-cup to his lips. 
An opinion, indeed, soon prevailed, that Master 
Thomas Marsh had gotten, in common parlance, ex- 
ceedingly drunk on the preceding evening and had 
dreamt all that he so circumstantially related. This be- 
lief acquired additional credit when they, whom curio- 
sity induced to visit the woody knoll of Aldington 
Mount, declared that they could find no building such 
as that described, nor any cottage near; save one, in- 
deed, a low-roofed hovel, once a house of public enter- 
tainment, but now half in ruins. The ‘‘Old Cat and 
Fiddle’’—so was the tenement called—had been long 
uninhabited ; yet still exhibited the remains of a broken 
sign, on which the keen observer might decipher some- 
thing like a rude portrait of the animal from which it 
derived its name. It was also supposed still to afford 
an occasional asylum to the smugglers of the coast, but 
no trace of any visit from sage or mountebank could he 
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detected, nor was the wise Aldrovando, whom many 
remembered to have seen at the fair, ever found again 
on all that country-side. 

Of the runaways nothing was ever certainly known. 
A boat, the property of an old fisherman who plied 
his trade on the outskirts of the town, had been seen 
to quit the bay that night; and there were those who 
declared that she had more hands on board than Car- 
den and his son, her usual complement; but as the 
gale came on, and the frail bark was eventually found 
keel upwards on the Goodwin Sands, it was presumed 
that she had struck on that fatal quicksand in the dark, 
and that all on board had perished. 

Little Marian, whom her profligate mother had 
abandoned, grew up to be a fine girl, and a handsome. 
She became, moreover, heiress to Marston Hall, and 
- brought the estate into the Ingoldsby family by her 
marriage with one of its scions. 

Thus far Mrs. Botherby. 

It is a little singular that, on pulling down the old 
Hall in my grandfather’s time, a human skeleton was 
discovered among the rubbish; under what particular 
part of the building I could never with any accuracy 
ascertain; but it was found enveloped in a tattered 
cloth, that seemed to have been once a carpet, and 
which fell to pieces almost immediately on being ex- 
posed to the air. The bones were perfect, but those 
of one hand were wanting; and the skull, perhaps from 
the labourer’s pick-axe, had received considerable in- 
jury; the worm-eaten stock of an old-fashioned pistol 
lay near, together with a rusty piece of iron which a 
workman, more sagacious than his fellows, pronounced 
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a portion of the lock, but nothing was found which the 
utmost stretch of human ingenuity could twist into a 
barrel. 

The portrait of the fair Marian hangs yet in the 
Gallery of Tappington; and near it is another, of a 
young man in the prime of life, whom Mrs. Botherby 
affirms to be that of her father. It exhibits a mild and 
rather melancholy countenance, with a high forehead, 
and the peaked beard and moustaches of the seven- 
teenth century. The signet-finger of the left hand is 
gone, and appears, on close inspection, to have been 
painted out by some later artist; possibly in compli- 
ment to the traditions, which, teste Botherby, records 
that of Mr. Marsh to have gangrened, and to have 
undergone amputation at the knuckle-joint. If really 
the resemblance of the gentleman alluded to, it must 
have been taken at some period antecedent to his mar- 
riage. There is neither date nor painter's name; but, 
a little above the head, on the dexter side of the pic- 
ture, is an escutcheon, bearing “‘Quarterly Gules and 
Argent, in the first quarter a horse’s head of the 
second’’; beneath it are the words ‘‘4tatis sue 26.”’ 
On the opposite side is the following mark, which Mr. 
Simpkinson declares to be that of a Merchant of the 
Staple, and “pretends to discover, in the monogram 
comprised in it, all the characters which compose the 
name of THOMAS MARSH, of MARSTON. 


R. H. BarnamM—The Ingoldsby Legends. 
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ONE. afternoon, last summer, while walking along 
Washington Street, my eye was attracted by.a sign- 
board protruding over a narrow archway, nearly oppo- 
site the Old South Church: The sign represented the 
front of a stately edifice, which was designated as the 
‘‘O_p PROVINCE House, kept by Thomas Waite.’ 1 
was glad to be thus reminded of a purpose, long enter- 
tained, of visiting and rambling over the mansion of 
the old royal Governors of Masstichusettg; and enter- 
ing the arched passage which penetrated” through the 
middle of a brick row of shops, a few steps transport-_ 
ed me from the busy heart of modern Boston, into 
a small and secluded courtyard. One side of this space — 
was occupied by the square front of the Province 
House, three stories high, and surmounted by a 
cupola, on the top of which a gilded Indian was dis- 
cernible, with his bow bent and his arrow on the string, 
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as if aiming "at the weathercock on the spire of the 
Old South. The figure has kept this attitude for 
seventy years or more, ever since good Deacon 
Drowne, a cunning carver of wood, first stationed him 
on his long sentinel’s watch over the city. 

The Provitice House is constructed of brick, which 
seems recently to have been overlaid with a coat of 


light coloured paint. A flight of red freestone steps, 


fenced in by a balustrade of curtously wrought iron, 
ascends from the court-yard to the spacious porch, 
over which is a balcony with an iron balustrade of 
similar pattern and workmanship to that beneath. 
These letters and figures—16 P.S. 79—are wrought 
into the iron work of the balcony, and probably ex- 
press the date of the edifice with the initials of its 
founder’s name. A wide door with double leaves 
admitted me into the hall or entry, on the right of 
which is the entry. to the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment,. I presume, that the ancient 
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governors held their levees, with vice-regal pomp, sur- ‘ 


rounded by the military men, the counsellers, the 
judges and other officers of the crown, while all the 
loyalty of the province thronged to do them honour. 
But the room, in its present condition, cannot boast: 
even of faded ‘magnificence. The panelled. wainscot is 
covered with dingy paint, and acquires a duskier hue 
from the deep shadow into which the Province House 


is thrown by the brick block, that shuts it in from 
Washington Street. A ray of sunshine never visits 


this apartment any more than the glare of the festal 
torches, which have been extinguished from the era of 
the revolution. ~The most venerable and ornamental 
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object is a chimney-piece set round with Dutch tiles of 
blue-figured China, representing scenes from Scripture; 
and, for aught I know, the lady of Pownall or Bernard 
may have sate beside this fire-place, and told her chil- 
dren the story of each blue tile. A bar in modern style, 
well replenished with decanters, bottles, cigar-boxes, 
and network bags of lemons, and provided with a beer- 
pump and a soda-fount, extends along one side of the 
room. At my entrance, an elderly person was smack- 
ing his lips with a zest which satisfied me that the 
cellars of the Province House still hold good liquor, 
though doubtless of other vintages than were quaffed 
by the old governors. After sipping a glass of port- 
sangaree, prepared by the skilful hands of Mr. Thomas 
Waite, I besought that worthy successor and represen- 
tative of so many historic personages to conduct me 
over their time-honoured mansion. 4 
He readily complied; but, to confess the truth, I 
was forced to draw strenuously upon my imagination 
in order to find aught that was interesting in a house 
which, without its historic associations, would have 
seemed merely such a tavern as is usually favoured by 
the custom of decent city boarders and old-fashioned 
country gentlemen. The chambers, which were prob- 
ably spacious in former times, are now cut up by par- 
titions, and subdivided into little nooks, each affording 
scanty room for the narrow bed, and chair, and 
dressing-table of a single lodger. The great staircase, 
however, may be termed, without much hyperbole, a 
feature of grandeur and magnificence. It winds 
through the midst of the house by flights of broac 
steps, each flight terminating in a square landing-place, 
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whence the ascent is continued towards the cupola. A 
carved balustrade, freshly painted in the lower stories, 
but growing dingier as we ascend, borders the stair- 
case with its quaintly twisted and intertwined pillars, 
from top to bottom. Up these stairs the military boots, 
or perchance the gouty shoes, of many a governor have 
trodden, as the wearers mounted to the cupola, which 
afforded them so wide a view over their metropolis and 
the surrounding country. The cupola is an octagon 
with several windows, and a door opening upon the 
roof. From this station, as I pleased myself with im- 
agining, Gage may have beheld his disastrous victory 
on Bunker Hill (unless one of the tri-mountains inter- 
vened), and Howe have marked the approaches of 
Washington’s besieging army; although the buildings 
since erected in the vicinity have shut out almost every 
object save the steeple of the Old South, which seems 
almost within arm’s length. Descending from the 
cupola, I paused in the garret to observe the ponder- 
ous white-oak framework, so much more massive than 
the frames of modern houses, and thereby resembling 
an antique skeleton. The brick walls, the materials of 
which were imported from Holland, and the timbers 
of the mansion, are still as sound as ever; but the 
floors and other interior parts being greatly decayed, 
it is contemplated to gut the whole, and build a new 
house within the ancient frame and brickwork. Among 
other inconveniences of the present edifice, mine host 
mentioned that any jar or motion was apt to shake 
down the dust of ages out of the ceiling of one cham- 
ber upon the floor of that beneath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front window into 
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the balcony, where, in old times, it was doubtless .the 
custom of the king’s representative to show himself to 
a loyal populace, requiting their huzzas and tossed-up 
hats with stately bendings of his dignified person. 
In those days the front of the Province House looked 
upon the street; and the whole site now occupied by 
the brick range of stores, as well as the present court- 
yard, was laid out in grass plats, overshadowed by 
trees and bordered by a wrought-iron fence. Now, the 
old aristocratic edifice hides its time-worn visage be- 
hind an upstart modern building; at one of the back 
windows I observed some pretty tailoresses, sewing, 
and chatting, and laughing, with now and then’a care- 
less glance towards the balcony. Descending thence, 
we again entered the bar-room, where the elderly 
gentleman above mentioned, the smack of whose lips 
had. spoken so favourably for Mr. Waite’s good 
liquor, was still lounging in his chair. He seemed to 
be, if not a lodger, at least a familiar visitor of the 
house, who might be supposed to have his regular 
score at the bar, his summer seat at the open window, 
and his prescriptive corner at the winter’s fireside. 
Being of a sociable aspect, I ventured to address him 
with a remark calculated to draw forth his historical 
reminiscences, if any such were in his mind; and it 
gratified me to discover that, between memory and tra- 
dition, the old gentleman was really possessed of some 
very pleasant gossip about the Province House. The 
portion of his talk which chiefly interested me was the 
outline of the following legend. He professed to have 
received it at one or two removes from an eye-witness ; 
but this derivation, together with the lapse of time, 
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must have afforded opportunities for many variations 
of the narrative; so that, despairing of literal and 
absolute truth, I have not scrupled to make such 
further changes as seemed conducive to the reader’s 
profit and delight. 


At one of the entertainments given at the Province 
House, during the latter part of the siege of Boston, 
there passed a scene which has never yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The officers of the British army, 
and the loyal gentry of the province, most of whom 
were collected within the beleaguered town, had been 
invited to a masqued ball; for it was the policy of Sir 
William Howe to hide the distress and danger of the 
period, and the desperate aspect of the siege, under 
an ostentation of festivity. The spectacle of this even- 
ing, if the oldest members of the provincial court circle 
might be believed, was the most gay and gorgeous 
affair that had occurred in the annals of the govern- 
ment. The brilliantly lighted apartments were throng- 
ed with figures that seemed to have stepped from the 
dark canvas of historic portraits, or to have flitted 
forth from the magic pages of romance, or at least to 
have flown hither from one of the London theatres, 
without a change of garments. Steeled knights of the 
Conquest, bearded statesmen of Queen Elizabeth, and 
high-ruffled ladies of her court, were mingled with 
characters of comedy, such as a parti-coloured Merry 
Andrew, jingling his cap and bells; a Falstaffe, almost 
as provocative of laughter as his prototype; and a Don 
Quixote, with a bean-pole for a lance, and a pot-lid 
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But the broadest merriment was excited by a group 
of figures ridiculously dressed in old regimentals, 
which seemed to have been purchased at a military rag- 
fair, or pilfered from some receptacle of the cast-off 
clothes of both the French and British armies. Portions 
of their attire had probably been worn at the siege of 
Louisburg, and the coats of most recent cut might have 
been rent and tattered by sword, ball, or bayonet, as 
long ago as Wolfe’s victory. One of these worthies— 
a tall, lank figure brandishing a rusty sword of im- 
mense longitude—purported to be no less a personage 
than General George Washington ; and the other prin- 
cipal officers of the American army, such as Gates, 
Lee, Putnam, Schuyler, Ward, and Heath, were repre- 
sented by similar scarecrows. An interview in the 
mock heroic style, between the rebel warriors and the 
British commander-in-chief, was received with immense 
applause, which came, loudest of all from the loyalists 
of the colony. There was one of the guests, however, 
who stood apart, eyeing these antics sternly and scorn- 
fully, at once with a frown and a bitter smile.” — 

It was an old man, formerly of high station and 
great repute in the province, and who had been a very 
famous soldier in his day. Some surprise had been 
expressed that a person of Colonel Joliffe’s known whig 
principles, though now too old to take an active part in 
the contest, should have remained in Boston during the 
siege, and especially that he should consent to show 
himself in the mansion of Sir William Howe. But 
thither he had come, with a fair granddaughter under 
his arm; and there, amid all the mirth and buffoonery 
stood his stern old figure, the best sustained character 
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in the masquerade, because so well representing the 
antique spirit of his native land. The other guests 
affirmed that Colonel Joliffe’s black puritanical scowl 
threw a shadow round about him; although in spite 
of his sombre influence their gaiety continued to 
blaze higher, like—an ominous comparison—the flicker- 
ing brilliancy of a lamp which has but a little while 
to burn. Eleven strokes, full half an hour ago, had 
pealed from the clock of the Old South, when a rumour 
was circulated among the company that some new 
spectacle or pageant was about to be exhibited, which 
should put a fitting close to the splendid festivities of 
the night. ' 

‘“What new jest has your excellency in hand ?”’ 
asked the Reverend Mather Byles, whose Presbyterian 
scruples had not kept him from the entertainment. 
‘‘Trust me, sir, I have already laughed more than 
‘beseems my cloth at your Homeric confabulation with 
yonder ragamuffin general of the rebels. One other 
such fit of merriment and I must throw off my clerical 
wig and band.’’ 

‘‘Not so, good Doctor Byles,’’ answered Sir Wil- 
liam Howe; ‘if mirth were a crime, you had never 
gained your doctorate in divinity. As to this new 
foolery, I know. no more about it than yourself; per- 
haps not so much. Honestly, now, doctor, have you 
not stirred up the sober brains of some of your country- 
men to enact a scene in our masquerade ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ slyly remarked the granddaughter of 
Colonel Joliffe, whose high spirit had been stung by 
many taunts against New England, “‘perhaps we are 
to have a masque of allegorical figures. Victory, with 
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trophies from Lexington and Bunker Hill; Plenty, 
with her overflowing horn, to typify the present abund- 
ance in this good town ; and Glory, with a wreath for 
his Excellency’s brow.’ 

Sir William Howe aeiled at words wilmele he would 
have answered with one of his darkest frowns had they 
been uttered by lips that wore a beard. He was spared 
the necessity of a retort by a singular interruption. 
A sound of music was heard without the house, as if 
proceeding from a full band of military instruments 
stationed in the street, playing not such a festal strain 
as was Suited to the occasion, but a slow funeral march. 
The drums appeared to be muffled, and the trumpets 
poured forth a wailing breath, which at once hushed 
the merriment of the auditors, filling all with wonder, 
and some with apprehension. The idea occurred to 
many, that either the funeral procession of some great 
personage had halted in front of the Province House, 
or that.a corpse in a velvet-covered and gorgeously 
decorated coffin was about to be borne from the portal. 
After listening a moment, Sir William Howe called, 
in a stern voice, to the fender of the musicians, who 
had hitherto enlivened the entertainment with gay and 
lightsome melodies. The man was drum-major to one 
of the British regiments. ie 

‘‘Dighton,’’ demanded the nce ‘“‘what means 
this foolery? Bid your band silence that dead march 
—or, by my ward, they shall have sufficient cause for 
their lugubrious strains! Silence it, sirrah !” 

‘‘Please your honour,’’ answered the drum-major, 
whose rubicund visage had lost all its colour, ‘‘the 
fault is none of mine: I and my band are all here to- 
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gether; and I question whether there be a man of us 
that could play that march without book. I never heard 
it but once before, and that was at the funeral of his 
late Majesty King George the Second.”’ 

‘Well, well!’’ said Sir William Howe, recovering 
his composure; ‘‘it is the prelude to some masquerad- 
ing antic. Let it pass.’ 

A figure now. preSented itself, but among the many 
fantastic masks that were dispersed through the apart- 
ments none could tell precisely from whence it came. 
It was a man in an old-fashioned dress of black serge, 
and having the aspect of a steward or principal domes- 
tic in the household of a nobleman or great English 
landholder. ‘This figure advanced to the outer door of 
the mansion, and throwing both its leaves wide open, 
withdrew a little. to one side and looked back towards 
the grand staircase, as if expecting some person to des- 
cend. At the same time, the music in the street sounded 
a loud and doleful summons. The eyes of Sir William 
Howe and his guests being directed to the staircase, 
there appeared, on the uppermost landing-place that 
was discernible from the bottom, several personages 
descending towards the door. The foremost was a man 
of stern visage, wearing a steeple-crowned hat and a 
skull-cap beneath it; a dark cloak, and huge wrinkled 
boots that came half-way up his legs. Under his arm 
was a rolled-up banner, which seemed to be the banner 
of England, but strangely rent and torn ; he had a sword 
in his right, and grasped a Bible in his left. The next 
figure was of milder aspect, yet full of dignity, wearing 
a broad ruff, over which descended a beard, a gown of 
wrought velvet, and a doublet and hose of black satin. 
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He carried a roll of manuscript in his hand. Close be- 
hind these two came a young man of very striking 
countenance and demeanour, with deep thought and 
contemplation on his brow, and perhaps a flash of en- 
thusiasm in his eye. His garb, like that of his prede- 
cessors, was of' an antique fashion, and there was a stain 
of blood upon his ruff. In the same group with these 
were three or four others, all men ofedignity and evident 
command, and bearing themselves like personages who 
were accustomed to the gaze of the multitude. It was 
the idea of the beholders that these figures went to join 
the mysterious funeral that had’ halted in front of the 
Province House; yet that supposition seemed to be con- 
tradicted by the air of triumph with which they waved 
their hands as they crossed the threshold and vanished 
through the portal. 

‘In the devil’s name, what is this ?”’ muttered = 
William Howe to a gentleman beside him; ‘‘a pro- 
cession of the regicide judges of King Charles the 
Martyr ?”” 

‘‘These,’’ said Colonel Joliffe, breaking silence al- 
most for the first time that evening, ‘‘these, if I inter- 
pret them aright, are the Puritan governors—the rulers 
of the old, original democracy of Massachusetts. Endi- 
cott, with the banner from which he had torn the sym- 
bol of subjection, and .Winthrop, and Sir Henry Vane, 
and Dudley, Haynes, Bellingham, and Leverett.’’ 

‘“Why had that young man a stain of blood upon 
his ruff?’ asked Miss Joliffe. 

‘Because, in after years,’ answered her grand- 
father, ‘“‘he laid down the wisest head in England epen 
the block, for the principles of liberty.” 
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“Will not your excellency order out the guard ?”’ 
whispered Lord Percy, who, with other British officers, 
had now assembled round the general. ‘‘There may 
be a plot under this -mummery.’’ 

‘Tush! we have nothing to fear,’’ carelessly replied 
Sir William Howe. ‘There can be no worse treason 
in the matter than ia jest, and that somewhat of the 
dullest. Even were it a sharp and bitter one, our best 
policy would be to faugh it off. See—here comes 
more of these gentry.’” 

Another group of characters had now partly descend- 
ed the staircase. The first was a venerable and white- 
bearded patriarch, who cautiously felt his way, down- 
ward with a staff. Treading hastily behind him, and 
stretching forth his gauntleted hand as if to grasp the 
old man’s shoulder, came a tall, soldier-like figure, 
equipped with a plumed cap of steel, a bright breast- 
plate, and a long sword which rattled against the 
stairs. Next was seen a stout man, dressed in rich 
and courtly attire, but not of courtly demeanour; his 
gait had the swinging motion of a seaman’s walk; and 
chancing to stumble on the staircase, he suddenly 
grew wrathful, and was heard to mutter an oath. He 
was followed by a noble-looking personage in a curled 
wig, such as are represented in the portraits of Queen 
Anne’s time and earlier; and the breast of his coat was 
decorated with an embroidered star. While advancing 
to the door, he bowed to the right hand and to the 
left in a very gracious and insinuating style; but as he 
crossed the threshold, unlike the early Puritan gover- 
nors, he seemed to wring his hands with sorrow. 

‘‘Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor 
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Byles,’’ said Sir William Howe. ‘‘What worthies 
are. those ?”’ 

“If it please your excellency, they lived somewhat 
before my day,’’ answered the doctor; *‘but doubtless 
our friend the colonel has been hand and glove with 
them.’’ 

“Their living faces I never looked upon,’’ said 
Colonel Joliffe, gravely; ‘‘although I have spoken face 
to face with many rulers of this land, and shall greet 
yet another with an old man’s blessing ere I die. But 
we talk of these figures. I take the venerable patriarch 
to be Bradstreet, the last of the Puritans, who was gov- 
ernor at ninety, or thereabouts. The next is Sir Edmund 
Andros, a tyrant, as any New England schoolboy will 
tell you; and therefore the people cast hiny down from 
his high seat into a dungeon. Then comes Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, shepherd, cooper, sea-captain, and gov- 
ernor—may many of his countrymen rise as high from 
as low an origin! Lastly, you saw the gracious Earl 
of Bellamont, who ruled us under King William.”’ 

‘But what is the meaning of it all?’ asked Lord 
Percy. ? 

‘‘Now, were I a rebel,’’ said Miss Joliffe, half aloud, 
‘“T might fancy that the ghosts of these ancient gover- 
nors had been summoned to form the funeral proces- 
sion of royal authority in New England.” 

Several other figures were now seen at the turn of 
the staircase. The one in advance had a thoughtful, 
anxious, and somewhat crafty expression of face; and 
in spite of his loftiness of manner, which was evident- 
ly the result both of an ambitious spirit and of long 
continuance in high stations, he seemed not incapable 
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of cringing to a greater than himself. A few steps 
behind came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered 
uniform, cut in a fashion old enough to have been 
-worn by the Duke of Marlborough. His nose had 
a rubicund tinge, which, together with the twinkle of 
his eye, might have marked him as a lover of the wine- 
cup and good fellowship; notwithstanding which 
tokens he appeared ill at ease, and often glanced around 
him, as if apprehensive of some secret mischief. Next 
came a portly gentleman, wearing a coat of shaggy 
cloth, lined with silken velvet; he had sense, shrewd- 
ness, and humour in his face, and a folio volume under 
his arm; but his aspect was that of a man vexed and 
tormented beyond all patience, and harassed almost to 
death. He went hastily down, and was followed by a 
dignified person, dressed in purple velvet suit, with 
very rich embroidery ; his demeanour would have pos- 
sessed much stateliness, only that a grievous fit of the 
gout compelled him to hobble from stair to stair, with 
contortions of face and body. When Doctor Byles be- 
held this figure on the staircase, he shivered as with an 
ague, but continued to watch him steadfastly until the 
gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made a 
gesture of anguish and despair, and vanished into the 
outer gloom, whither the funeral music summoned him. 

‘‘Governor Belcher!—my old patron!—in his very 
shape and dress!’’ gasped Doctor Byles. ‘‘This is an 
awful mockery !”’ | 

‘“A tedious foolery, rather,’’ said Sir William 
Howe, with an air of indifference. ‘‘But who were the 
three that preceded him ?”’ 

‘Governor Dudley, a cunning politician—yet his 
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craft once brought him to a prison,’’ replied Colonel 
Joliffe. ‘‘Governor Shute, formerly a colonel under 
Marlborough, and whom the people frightened out of 
the province; and learned Governor Burnet, whom the 
legislature tormented into a mortal fever.”’ 

‘‘Methinks they were miserable men, these royal 
governors of Massachusetts,’? observed Miss _Joliffe. 
‘‘Heavens, how dim the light grows !”’ 

It was certainly a fact that the large lamp which 
illuminated the staircase, now burned dim and duskily ; 
so that several figures, which passed hastily down the 
stairs and went forth from the porch, appeared rather 
like shadows than persons of fleshly substance. Sir 
William Howe and his guests stood at the doors of the 
contiguous apartments, watching the progress of this 
singular pageant, with various emotions of anger, con- 
tempt, or half-acknowledged fear, but still with an anxi- 
ous curiosity. The shapes, which were now hastening 
to join the mysterious procession, were recognized 
rather by striking peculiarities of dress, or broad 
characteristics of manner, than by any perceptible re- 
semblance of features to their prototypes. Their faces, 
indeed, were invariably kept in deep shadow. But 
Doctor Byles, and other gentlemen who had long been 
familiar with the successive rulers of the province, were 
heard to whisper the names of Shirley, of Pownall, of 
Sir Francis Bernard, and of the well-remembered 
Hutchinson; thereby confessing that the actors, who- 
ever they might be, in this spectral march of gover- 
nors, had succeeded in putting on some distant portrai- 
ture of the real personages. As they vanished from 
the door, still did these shadows toss their arms into 
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the gloom of the night, with a dread expression of woe. 
Following the mimic representative of Hutchinson, 
came a military figure, holding before his face the cock- 
ed hat which he had taken from his powdered head ; 
but his epaulettes and other insignia of rank were those 
of a general officer; and something in his mien remind- 
ed the beholders of one who had recently been master 
of the Province House, and chief of all the land. , 

‘‘The shape of Gage, as true as in a looking-glass,”’ 
exclaimed Lord Percy, turning pale. 

“No, surely,’’ cried Miss Joliffe, laughing hysteric- 
ally; “‘it could not be Gage, or Sir William would 
have greeted his old comrade in arms! Perhaps he 
will not suffer the next to pass unchallenged.”’ 

“Of that be assured, young lady,’’ answered Sir 
William Howe, fixing his eyes, with a very marked 
expression, upon the immovable visage of her grand- 
father. “I have long enough delayed to pay the 
ceremonies of a host to these departing guests. The 
next that takes his leave shall receive due courtesy.”’ 

A wild and dreary burst of music came through the 
open door. It seemed as if the procession, which had 
been gradually filling up its ranks, were now about to 
move, and that this loud peal of the wailing trumpets, 
and roll.of the muffled drums, were a call to some 
loiterér to make haste-. Many eyes, by an irresistible 
impulse, were turned upon Sir William Howe, as if 
it were he whom the dreary music summoned to the 
funeral of departed power. 

‘““See !—here comes the last !’’ whispered Miss Joliffe, 
pointing her tremulous finger to the staircase. 

A figure had come into view as if descending the 
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stairs: although so dusky was the region whence it: 
emerged, some of the spectators fancied that they had 
seen this human shape suddenly moulding itself amid 
the gloom. Downward the figure came, with a stately 
and martial tread, and’ reaching the lowest stair was 
observed to be a tall man, booted and wrapped in a 
military cloak, which was drawn up around the face 
so as to meet’ the flapped brim of a laced hat. The 
features therefore, were completely hidden. But the 
British officers deemed that they had seen that military 
cloak before, and even recognized the frayed embroid- 
ery on the collar, as well as the gilded scabbard of a 
sword which protruded from the folds of the cloak, 
and glittered in a vivid gleam of light. Apart from 
these trifling particulars, there were characteristics ot 
gait and bearing, which impelled the wondering guests 
to glance from the shrouded figure to Sir William 
Howe, as if to satisfy themselves that their host had 
not suddenly vanished from the midst of them. 

With a dark flush of wrath upon his brow, they 
saw the general draw his sword and advance to meet 
the figure in the cloak before the latter had stepped 
one pace upon the floor. 

‘Villain, unmuffle yourself !’’ cried he. ‘‘You pass 
no further !”” 

The figure, without blenching a hair’s breadth from 
the sword which was pointed at his breast, made a 
solemn pause and lowered the cape of the cloak from 
about his face, yet not sufficiently for the spectators 
to catch a glimpse of it. But Sir William Howe had 
evidently seen enough. ‘The sternness of his counten- 
ance gave place to a look of wild amazement, if not 
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‘horror, while he recoiled several steps from the figure 
and let fall his sword upon the floor. The martial 
shape again drew the cloak about his features and 
passed on; but reaching the threshold, with his back 
towards the spectators, he was seen to stamp his foot 
and shake his clenched hands in the air. It was after- 
wards affirmed that Sir William Howe had repeated 
that self-same gesture of rage and sorrow, when, for 
the last time, and as the last royal governor, he passed 
through the portal of the Province House. 

‘“‘Hark !—the procession moves,’’ said Miss Joliffe. 

The music was dying away along the street, and its 
dismal strains were mingled with the knell of mid- 
night from the steeple of the Old South, and with the 
roar of artillery, which announced that the beleaguer- 
ing army of Washington had intrenched itself upon a 
nearer height than before. As the deep boom of the 
cannon smote upon his ear, Colonel Joliffe raised him- 
self to the full height of his aged form, and smiled 
sternly on the British general. 

“Would your excellency inquire further into the 
mystery of the pageant ?’’ said he. 

‘Take care of your grey head!’’ cried Sir William 
Howe, fiercely, though with a quivering lip. ‘“‘It has 
stood too long on a traitor’s shoulders !”’ 

‘You must make haste to chop it off, then,’’ calmly 
replied the colonel; ‘‘for a few hours longer, and not 
all the power of Sir William Howe, nor of his master, 
shall cause one of these grey hairs to fall. The empire 
of Britain, in this ancient province, is at its last gasp 
to-night ;—almost while I speak it is a dead corpse— 
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and methinks the shadows of the old governors are fit 
mourners at its funeral !’’ 

With these words Colonel Joliffe threw on his cloak, 
and drawing his granddaughter’s arm within his own, 
retired from the last festival that a British ruler ever 
held in the old province of Massachusetts Bay. It was 
supposed that the colonel and the young lady possess- 
ed some secret intelligence in regard to the mysterious 
pageant of that night. . However this might be, such 
knowledge has never become general. The actors in 
the scene have vanished into deeper obscurity than 
even that wild Indian band who scattered the cargoes 
of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a place in 
history, yet left no names. But superstition, among 
other legends of this mansion, repeats the wondrous 
tale, that on the anniversary night of Britain’s dis- 
comfiture, the ghosts of the ancient governors of 
Massachusetts still glide through the portal of the 
Province House. And last of all, comes a figure 
shrouded in a military cloak, tossing his clenched 
hands into the air, and stamping his iron-shod boots 
upon the broad free-stone steps, with a semblance of 
feverish despair, but without the sound of a foot-tramp. 


When the truth-telling accents of the elderly gentle- 
man were hushed, I drew a long breath and looked 
round the room, striving with the best energy of my 
imagination to throw a tinge of romance and historic 
grandeur over the realities of the scene. But my nos- 
trils snuffed up a scent of cigar-smoke, clouds of 
which the narrator had emitted by way of visible 
emblem, [ suppose, of the nebulous obscurity of his 
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tale. Moreover, my gorgeous fantasies were woefully 
disturbed by the rattling of the spoon in a tumbler 
of whisky punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite was ming- 
ling for a customer. Nor did it add to the picturesque 
appearance of the panelled walls, that the slate of the 
Brookline stage was suspended against them, instead 
of the armorial escutcheon of some _ far-descended 
governor. <A stage-driver sat at one of the windows, 
reading a penny paper of the day—the Boston Times 
—and presenting a figure which could nowise be 
brought into any picture of ‘“‘Times in  Boston,’’ 
seventy or a hundred years ago. On the window-seat 
lay a bundle, neatly done up in brown paper, the 
direction’ of which I had the idle curiosity to read. 
‘‘Miss SUSAN HUGGINGS, at the PROVINCE HOUSE.”’ 
A pretty chamber-maid, no doubt. In truth, it is 
desperately hard work, when we attempt to throw the 
spell of hoar antiquity over localities with which the 
living world, and the day that is passing over us, have 
aught to do. Yet as I glanced at the stately staircase, 
down which the procession of the old governors. had 
descended, and as I emerged through the venerable 
portal, whence their figures had preceded me, it glad- 
dened me to be conscious of a thrill of awe. Then 
diving through the narrow archway, a few strides 
transported me into the densest throng of Washington 
Street. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—Twice-told Tales. 
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SHORTLY after my education at college was finished, | 
happened to be Staying at Paris with an English 
friend. We were both young men then, and lived, I 
am afraid, rather a wild life, in the delightful city of 
our sojourn. One night we were idling about the 
neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to what 
amusement we should next betake ourselves. My 
friend proposed a visit to Frascati’s; but his sugges- 
tion was not to my taste. I knew Frascati’s, as the 
French saying is, by heart; had lost and won plenty 
of five-franc pieces there, merely for amusement’s sake, 
until it was amusement no longer, and was thoroughly 
tired, in fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of such 
a social anomaly as a respectable gambling-house. 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake,’’ said I to my friend, ‘“‘let us 
go somewhere where we can see a little genuine, black- 
guard, poverty-stricken gaming, with no false ginger- 
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bread glitter thrown over it at all. Let us get away 
from fashionable Frascati’s, to a house where they 
don’t mind letting in a man with a ragged coat, or a 
man with no coat, ragged or otherwise.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said my friend, ‘‘we needn’t go out of 
the Palais Royal to find the sort of company you want. 
Here’s the place just before us; as blackguard a place, | 
by all report, as you could possibly wish to see.”’ 

In another minute we arrived at the door, and 
entered the house. 

When we got upstairs, and had left our hats and 
sticks with the door-keeper, we were admitted into the 
chief gambling-room. We did not find many people 
assembled there. But, few as the men were who 
looked up at us on our entrance, they were all types— 
lamentably true types—of their respective classes. 

‘We had come to see blackguards; but these men 
were something worse. ‘There is a comic side, more or 
less appreciable, in all blackguardism: here there was 
nothing but tragedy—mute, weird tragedy. The quiet 
in the room was horrible. The thin, haggard, long- 
haired young man, whose sunken eyes fiercely watched 
the turning up of the cards, never spoke; the flabby, 
fat-faced, pimply player, who pricked his piece of paste- 
board perseveringly, to register how often black won, 
and how often red, never spoke; the dirty, wrinkled 
old man, with the vulture eyes and the darned great- 
coat, who had lost his last sou, and still looked on 
desperately after he could play no longer, never spoke. 
Even the voice of the croupier sounded as if it were 
strangely dulled and thickened in the atmosphere of 
the room. I had entered the place to laugh, but the 
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spectacle before me was something to weep over. 1| 
soon found it necessary to take refuge in excitement 
from the depression of spirits which was fast stealing 
on me. Unfortunately I sought the nearest excite- 
ment, by going to the table and beginning to play. 
Still more unfortunately, as the event will show, I won 
—won prodigiously; won incredibly; won at such a 
rate’ that the regular players at the table crowded 
round me; and staring at my stakes with hungry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another that 
the English stranger was going to break the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Noir. I had played at it in 
every city in Europe, without, however, the care or 
the wish to study the Theory of Chances—that philos- 
opher’s stone of all gamblers! And a gambler, in the 
strict sense of the word, I had never been. I was heart- 
whole from the corroding passion for play. My gam- 
ing was a mere idle amusement. I never resorted to it 
by necessity, because I never knew what it was to want 
money. I never practised it so incessantly as to lose 
more than | could afford, or to gain more than I could 
coolly pocket without being thrown off my balance by 
my good tuck. In short, I had hitherto frequented 
gambling-tables—just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses—because they amused me, and because I 
had nothing better to do with my leisure hours. 

But on this occasion it was very different—now, for 
the first time in my life, I felt what the passion for 
play really was. My successes first bewildered, and 
then, in the most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
cated me. Incredible as it may appear, it is neverthe- 
less true, that I only lost when I attempted to estimate 
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chances, and played according to previous calculation. 
If I left everything to luck, and staked without any 
care or consideration, I was sure to win—to win in 
the face of every recognized probability in favour of 
the bank. At first some of the men present ventured 
their money safely enough on my colour; but I speedi- 
ly increased my stakes to sums which they dared not 
risk. One after another they left off playing, and 
breathlessly looked on at my game. 

Still, time after time, I staked higher and higher, and 
still won. The excitement in the room rose to fever 
pitch. The silence was interrupted by a deep-muttered 
chorus of oaths and exclamations.in different langu- 
ages, every time the gold was shovelled across to my 
side of the table—even the imperturbable croupier dash- 
ed his rake on the floor in a (French) fury of astonish- 
ment at my success. But one man present preserved 
his self-possession, and that man was my friend. He 
came to my side, and whispering in English, begged 
me to leave the place, satisfied with what I had already 
gained. I must do him the justice to say that he re- 
peated his warnings and entreaties several times, and 
only left me and went away, after I had’ rejected his 
advice (I was to all intents and purposes gambling 
drunk), in terms which rendered it impossible for him 
to address me again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice behind me 
cried, “‘Permit me, my dear sir—permit me to restore 
to their proper place, two napoleons which you have €« 
dropped. Wonderful luck, sir! I pledge you my word 
of honour, as an old soldier, in the course of my long 
experience in this sort of thing, I never saw such luck 
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as yours—never! Go on, sir—Sacre mille bombes! Go 
on boldly, and break the bank !”’ 

I turned round and saw, nodding and smiling at 
me with inveterate civility, a tall man, dressed in a 
frogged and braided surtout. 

If I had been in my senses, I would have considered 
him, personally, as being rather a suspicious specimen 
of an old soldier. He had goggling, bloodshot eyes, 
mangy moustaches, and a broken nose. His voice be- 
trayed a barrack-room intonation of the worst order, 
and he had the dirtiest pair of hands I ever saw—even 
in France. These little personal peculiarities exercised, 
however, no repelling influence on me. In the mad 
excitement, the reckless triumph of that moment, I 
was ready to ‘‘fraternize’’ with anybody who encour- 
aged me in my game. I accepted the old soldier’s 
offered pinch of snuff; clapped him on the back, and 
swore he was the honestest fellow in the world—the 
most glorious relic of the Grand Army.that I had ever 
met with. ‘‘Go on!” cried my military friend, snap- 
ping his fingers in ecstasy—‘‘Go on, and win! Break 
the bank—Mille tonnerres! my gallant English com- 
rade, break the bank !”’ 

And I did go on—went on at such a rate, that in 
another quarter of an hour the croupier called out, 
‘Gentlemen, the bank has discontinued for to-night.”’ 
All the notes, and all the gold in that ‘“‘bank,’’ now lay 
in a heap under my hands; the whole floating capital 
of the gambling-house was wating to pour into my 
pockets ! . 


ied te Up the money in your pocket- handkerchief, 
my worthy sir,’’? said the old soldier, agpl wildly 
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plunged my hands into my heap of gold. ‘‘Tie it up, as 
we used to tie up a bit of dinner in the Grand Army ; 
your winnings are too heavy for any breeches-pocket 
that ever was sewed. There! that’s it—shovel them in, 
notes and ‘all! Credie!»what luck! Stop! another 
napoleon on the floor. Ah! sacre petit polisson de 
Napoleon! have I found thee at last? Now then, sir— 
two tight double knots each way with your honourable 
permission, and the money’s safe. Feel it! feel it, for- 
tunate sir! hard and round as a cannon-ball—A bas if 
they had only fired such cannon-balls at us at Austerlitz 
—nom d’une pipe! if they only had! And now, as an 
ancient grenadier, as an ex-brave of the French army, 
what remains for me to do? I ask what? Simply this, 
to entreat my valued English ‘friend to drink a bottle 
of champagne with me, and toast the goddess Fortune 
in foaming goblets before we part !”’ 

“Excellent ex-brave! Convivial ancient grenadier ! 
Champagne by all means! An English cheer for an 
old soldier! Hurrah! hurrah! Another Engitsh 
cheer for the goddess Fortune! Hurrah! hurrah! 
hurrah !”’ | 

“Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, gracious 
Englishman, in whose veins circulates the vivacious 
blood of France! Another glass? A bas!/—the bottle 
is empty! Never mind! Vive le vin!—I, the old 
soldier, order another bottle, and half a pound of 
bonbons with it !’?’ 

‘No, no, ex-brave; never—ancient grenadier! Your 
bottle last time; my bottle this! Behold it! Toast 
away! The French Army,! the great Napoleon ! the 
present company! the croupier! the honest croupier’s 
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wife and daughters—if he has any! the ladies general- 
ly ! everybody in the world !”’ 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was 
emptied, I felt as if I had been drinking liquid fire—my 
brain seemed all aflame. No excess in wine had ever 
had this effect on me before in my life. Was it the 
result of a stimulant acting upon my system when I 
was in a highly excited state? Was my stomach in a 
particularly disordered condition? Or was the cham- 
pagne amazingly strong? 

‘‘Ex-brave of the French Army !”’ cried I, in a mad 
State of exhilaration, “J am on fire! how are you? 
You have set me on fire! Do you hear, my hero of 
Austerlitz? Let us have a third bottle of champagne 
to put the flame out!”’ 

The old soldier wagged his head, rolled his goggle- 
eyes, until I expected to see them slip out of their 
sockets; placed his dirty forefinger by the side of his 
broken nose; solemnly ejaculated .“‘Coffee !’? and im- 
mediately ran off into an inner room.. ; 

The’ word pronounced by the eccentric veteran seem- 
ed to have a magical effect on the rest: af the company 
present. With one accord they all rose to depart. 
Probably they had expected to profit by my intoxica- 
tion; but finding that my new friend was benevolently 
bent on preventing me from getting dead drunk, had 
now abandoned all hope of thriving pleasantly on my 
winnings. Whatever their motive might be, at any 
tate they went away in a body. When the old soldier 
returned and sat down again opposite to me at the 
table, we had the room to ourselves. I could see the 
croupier, in a sort of vestibule which opened out of it, 
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eating his supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deeper than ever. 

A sudden change, too, had come over the ‘‘ex- 
brave.’’ He assumed a portentously solemn look; and 
when he spoke to me again, his speech was ornament- 
ed by no oaths, enforced by no finger-snapping, enliven- 
ed by no apostrophes or exclamations. 

‘“‘Listen, my dear sir,’’ said’ he, in mysteriously con- 
fidential tones—‘“‘listen to an old soldier’s advice. I 
have been to the mistress of the house (a very charm- 
ing woman, with a genius for cookery !) to impress on 
her the necessity of making us some particularly strong 
and good coffee. You must drink this coffee in order to 
get rid of your little amiable exaltation of spirits be- 
fore you think of going home—you must, my good and 
gracious friend! With all that money to take. home 
to-night, it is a sacred duty to yourself to have your 
wits about you. You are known to be a winner to an 
enormous extent by several gentlemen present to- 
night, who, in a certain point of view, are very worthy 
and excellent fellows: but they are mortal men, my 
dear sir, and they have their amiable weaknesses! 
Need I say more? Ah, no, no! you understand me! 
Now, this is what you must do—send for a cabriolet 
when. you feel quite well again—draw up all the win- 
dows when you get into it—and tell the driver to take 
you home only through the large and well-lighted 
thoroughfares. Do this; and you and your money will 
be safe. Do this; and to-morrow you will thank an 
old soldier for giving you a word of honest advice.”’ 

Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in very 
lachrymose_tones, the coffee came in, ready poured out 
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in two cups. My attentive friend handed me one of 
the cups with a bow. I was parched with thirst, and 
drank it off at a draught. Almost instantly afterwards 
I was seized with a fit of giddiness, and felt more com- 
pletely intoxicated than ever. The room whirled round 
and round furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regu- 
larly bobbing up and down before me like the piston 
of a steam-engine. I was half deafened by a violent 
singing in my ears; a feeling of utter bewilderment, 
helplessness, idiocy, overcame me. I rose from my 
chair, holding on by the table to keep my balance; 
and stamimered out that I felt dreadfully unwell—so 
unwell that I did not know how I was to get home. 

‘‘My dear friend,’’ answered the old “soldier—and 
even his voice seemed to be bobbing up and down as 
he spoke—‘‘my dear friend, it would be madness to 
go home in your state; you would be sure to lose your 
money; you might be robbed and murdered with the 
greatest ease. I am going to sleep here: do you sleep 
here, too—they make up capital beds-in this house— 
take one; sleep off the effects of the wine, and go home 
safely with your winnings to-morrow—to-morrow, in 
broad daylight.”’ 

I had but two ideas left: one, that I must never let 
go hold of my handkerchief full of money; the other, 
that I must lie down somewhere immediately, and fall 
off into a comfortable sleep. So I agreed to the pro- 
posal about the bed, and took the offered arm of the 
old soldier, carrying my money with my disengaged 
hand. Preceded by the croupier, we passed ‘Along 
some passages and up a flight of stairs into the bed- 
room which T was to occupy. The ex-brave shook me 
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warmly by the hand, proposed that we should break- 
fast together, and then, followed by the croupier, left 
me for the night. | 

I ran to the wash-hand stand; drank some of the 
water in my jug; poured the rest out, and plunged my 
face into it; then sat down in a chair and tried to com- 
pose myself. [ soon felt better. The change for my 
lungs, from the fetid atmosphere of the gambling- 
house to the cool air of the apartment I now occupied, 
the almost equally refreshing change for my eyes, 
from the glaring gaslights of the ‘‘salon’’ to the dim, 
quiet flicker of one bedroom-candle, aided wonderfully 
the restorative effects of cold water. The giddiness left 
me, and I began to feel a little like a reasonable being 
again. My first thought was of the risk of sleeping 
all night in a gambling-house; my second, of the still 
greater risk of trying to get out after the house was | 
closed, and of going home alone at night through the 
streets of Paris with a large sum of money about me. 
I had slept in worse places than this on my travels; so 
I determined to lock, bolt, and barricade my door, and 
take my chance till the next morning. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all intrusion ; 
looked under the bed, and into the cupboard; tried the 
fastening’ of the window; and then, satisfied that I had 
taken every proper precaution, pulled off my upper 
clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, on the 
hearth among a feathery litter of wood-ashes, and got 
into bed, with the handkerchief full of money under 
my pillow. 

I soon felt not only that I could not go to sleep, but 
that I could not even close my eyes. I was wide awake, 
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and in a high fever. Every nerve in my body trembled 
—every one of my senses seemed to be preternaturaily 
sharpened. I tossed and’ rolled, and tried every kind 
of position and perseveringly sought out the cold 
corners of the bed, and all to no purpose. Now I thrust 
my arms over the clothes; now I poked them under 
the clothes; now I violently shot my legs straight out 
down to the bottom of. the bed; now [ convulsively 
coiled them up as near my chin as they would go; now 
I shook out my crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool 
side, patted it flat, and lay down quietly on my back; 
now I fiercely doubled it in two, set it up on end, 
thrust it against the board of the bed, and tried a sit- 
ting posture. Every effort was in vain; I groaned with 
vexation as I felt that I was in for a sleepless night. 

‘What could I do? I had no book to read. And yet, 
unless I found out some method of diverting my mind, 
I felt certain that I was in the condition to imagine all 
sorts of horrors: to rack my brain with forebodings 
of every possible and impossible danger; in short, to 
pass the night in suffering all conceivable varieties of 
nervous terror. — 

I raised myself: on my elbow, and looked about the 
room—which was brightened by a lovely moonlight 
pouring straight through the window—to see if it con- 
tained any pictures or ornaments that I could at all 
clearly distinguish. While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre’s delightful 
little book, Voyage autour de ma Chambre, occurred 
to me. I resolved to imitate the French author, and 
find occupation and amusement enough to relieve the 
tedium of my wakefulness, by making a mental 
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inventory of every article of furniture I could see, and 
by following up to their sources the multitude of asso- 
ciations which even a chair, a table, or a wash-hand 
stand may be made to call forth. 

In the nervous, unsettled state of my mind at that 
moment, I found it much easier to make up my in- 
ventory than to make my reflections, and thereupon 
soon gave up all hope of thinking in Le Maistre’s 
fanciful track—or, indeed, of thinking at all. I looked. 
about the room at the different articles of furniture, 
and did nothing more. 

There was, first, the bed I was lying in; a four-post 
bed, of all things in the world to meet with in Paris— 
yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, with a regu- 
lar top lined with chintz—the regular fringed valance 
all round—the regular stifling, unwholesome curtains, 
which I remembered having mechanically drawn back 
against the posts without particularly noticing the bed 
when I first got into the room. Then there was the 
marble-topped wash-hand stand, from which the water 
I had spilled, in my hurry to pour it out, was. still 
dripping, slowly and more slowly, on to the brick floor. 
Then two small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers flung on them. Then a large elbow-chair 
covered with dirty white dimity, with my cravat and 
shirt collar thrown over the back. Then a chest of 
drawers with two of the brass handles off, and a tawdry, 
broken china inkstand placed on it by way of ornament 
for the top. Then the dressing-table, adorned by a 
very small looking-glass, and a very large pincushion. 
Then the window—an unusually large window. ‘Then 
a dark old picture, which the feeble candle dimly showed 
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me. It was the picture of a fellow in a high Spanish 
hat, crowned with a plume of towering feathers. A 
swarthy, sinister ruffan, looking upward, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and looking intently upward—it 
might be at some tall gallows on which he was going 
to be hanged. At any rate, he had the appearance ot 
thoroughly deserving it. 

This picture put a kind of constraint upcn me to 
look upward too—at the top of the bed. It was a gloo- 
my and not an interesting object, and I looked back at 
the picture. I counted the feathers in the man’s hat— 
they stood out in relief—three white, two green. I ob- 
served the crown of his hat, which was of a conical 
shape, according to the fashion supposed to have been 
favoured by Guido Fawkes. I wondered what he was 
looking up at. It couldn’t be at the stars; such a des- 
perado was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It must 
be at the high gallows and he was going to be hanged 
presently. Would the executioner come into posses- 
sion of his conical crowned hat and plume of feathers ? 
I counted the feathers again—three white, two green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and 
intellectual employment, my thoughts insensibly began 
to wander. The moonlight shining into the room re- 
minded me of a certain moonlight night in England 
—the night after a picnic party in a Welsh valley. 
Every incident of the drive homeward, through lovely 
scenery, which the moonlight made lovelier than ever, 
came back to my remembrance, though I had never 
given the picnic a thought for years; though, if I had 
tried. to recollect it, I could certainly have recalled 
little or nothing of that scene long past. Of all the 
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wonderful faculties that help to tell us we are immortal, 
which speaks the sublime truth more eloquently than 
memory? Here was I, in a strange house of the most 
suspicious character, in a situation of uncertainty, and 
even of peril, which might seem to make the cool exer- 
cise of my recollection almost out of the question; 
nevertheless, remembering, quite involuntarily, places, 
people, conversations, minute circumstances of every 
kind, which I had thought forgotten forever; which 
I could not possibly have recalled at will, even under 
the most favourable auspices. And what cause had 
produced in a moment the whole of this strange, com- 
plicated, mysterious effect? Nothing but some rays of 
moonlight shining in at my bedroom window. 

I was still thinking of the picnic—of our merriment 
on the drive home—of the sentimental young lady who 
would quote Childe Harold because it was moonlight. 
I was absorbed by these past scenes and past amuse- 
ments, when, in an instant, the thread on which my 
memories hung snapped asunder; my attention imme- 
diately came back to present things more vividly than 
ever, and I found myself, I neither knew why nor 
wherefore, looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what ? 

Good God! the man had pulled his hat down on his 
brows! No! the hat itself was gone! Where was the 
conical crown? Where the feathers—three white, two 
green? Not there! In place of the hat and feathers, 
what dusky object was it that now hid his forehead, 
his eyes, his shading. hand? 


Was the bed moving? 
I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad ? 
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drunk? dreaming ? giddy again? or was the top of the 
bed really moving down—sinking slowly, regularly, 
silently, horribly, right down throughout the whole of 
its length and breadth—right down upon me, as I lay 
underneath ? 

My blood seemed to stand still. A deadly, paralys- 
ing coldness stole all over me as | turned my head 
round on the pillow and determined to test whether 
the bed-top was realiy moving or not, by keeping my 
eye on the man in the picture. 

The next look in that direction was enough. The 
dull, black, frowsy outline of the valance above me 
was within an inch of being parallel with his waist. 
I still looked breathlessly. And steadily and slowly 
—very slowly—I saw the figure, and the line of frame 
below the figure, vanish, as the valance moved down 
before it. 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have 
been on more than one occasion in peril of my life, 
and have not lost my self-possession for an instant; 
but when the conviction first settled on my mind that 
the bed-top was really moving, was steadily and con- 
tinuously sinking down upon me, I looked up shudder- 
ing, helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was advancing closer and 
closer to suffocate me where I lay. 

I looked up, motionless, speechless, breathless. The 
candle, fully spent, went out; but the moonlight still 
brightened the room. Down and down, without paus- 
ing and without sounding, came the bed-top, and still 
my panic terror seemed to bind me faster and faster to 
the mattress on which I lay—down and down it sank, 
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till the dusty odour from the lining of the canopy came 
stealing into my nostrils. 

_ At that final moment the instinct of self-preservation 
startled me out of my trance, and I moved at last. 
There was just room for me to roll myself sidewise off 
the bed. As I dropped noiselessly to the floor, the edge 
of the murderous canopy touched me on the shoulder. 

Without stopping to draw my breath, without wiping 
the cold sweat from my face, I rose instantly on my 
knees to watch the bed-top. I was literally spellbound 
by it. If I had heard footsteps behind me, I could not 
have turned round; if a means of escape had been mira- 
culously provided for me, I could not have moved to 
take advantage of it. The whole life in me was, at 
that moment, concentrated in my eyes. 

It descended—the whole canopy, with the fringe 
round it, came down—down—close down; so close that 
there was not room now to squeeze my finger between 
the bed-top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and dis- 
covered that what had appeared to me from beneath 
to be the ordinary light canopy of a four-post bed was 
in reality a thick, broad mattress, the substance of 
which was concealed by the valance and its fringe. I 
looked up and saw the four posts rising hideously 
bare. In the middle of the bed-top was a huge wooden 
screw that had evidently worked it down through a 
hole in the ceiling, just as ordinary presses are worked 
down on the substance selected for compression. The 
frightful apparatus moved without making the faintest 
noise. There had been no creaking as it came down; 
there was now not the faintest sound from the room 
Amidst a dead and awful silence I beheld be- 
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fore me—in the nineteenth century; and in the civilized 
capital of France—such a machine for secret murder 
by suffocation as might have existed in the worst days 
of the Inquisition, in the lonely inns among the Hartz 
Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of Westphalia ! 
Still, as I looked on it, I could not move, I could 
hardly breathe, but I began to recover the power of 
thinking, and in a moment I discovered the murderous 
conspiracy framed against me in all its horrors. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged 
too strongly. I had been saved from being smothered 
by having taken an overdose of some narcotic. How 
I had chafed and fretted at the fever fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake! How recklessly 
I had confided myself to the two wretches who had 
led me into this room, determined, for the sake of my 
winnings, to kill me in my sleep by the surest and 
most horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing 
my destruction! How many men, winners like me, 
had' slept, as I had proposed to sleep, in that bed, and 
had never been seen or heard of more! I shuddered 
at the bare idea of it. 

But ere long all thought was again suspended by the 
sight of the murderous canopy moving once more. 
After it had remained on the bed—as nearly as I could 
euess—about ten minutes, it began to move up again. 
The villains who worked it from above evidently 
believed that their purpose was now accomplished. 
Slowly and silently, as it had descended. that horrible 
bed-top rose toward its former place. When it reached 
the upper extremities of the four posts, it reached the 
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ceiling too. Neither hole nor screw could be seen; 
the bed became in appearance an ordinary bed again 
—the canopy an ordinary canopy—even to the most 
Suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, I was able to move—to rise 
from my knees—-1o dress myself in my upper clothing 
—and to consider of how I should escape. If I betray- 
ed by the smallest noise that the attempt to suffocate 
me had failed, I was certain to be murdered. Had I 
made any noise already? I listened intently, looking 
toward the door. 

No! No footsteps in the passage outside—no sound 
of a tread, light or heayy, in the room above—absolute 
silence everywhere. Besides locking and bolting my 
door, I had moved an old wooden chest against it, 
which I had found under the bed. To remove this 
chest (my blood ran cold as I thought of what its con- 
tents might be!) without making some disturbance 
was impossible; and, moreover, to think of escaping 
through the house, now barred up for the night, was 
sheer insanity. Only ione chance was left me—the 
window. I stole to it on tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above an entresol, 
and looked into the back street. I raised my hand to 
open the window, knowing that on that action hung, 
by the merest hair-breadth, my chance of safety. They 
keep .vigilant watch in a House of Murder. If any 
part of the frame cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was 
a lost man! It must have occupied me at least five 
minutes, reckoning by time—five howrs reckoning by 
suspense—to open that window. I succeeded in doing 
it silently—in doing it with all the dexterity of a house- 
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breaker—and then looked down into the street. To 
leap the distance beneath me would be almost certain 
destruction! Next, I looked round at the sides of the 
house. Down the left side ran a thick water-pipe—it 
passed close by the outer edge of the window. The 
moment I saw the pipe, I knew I was saved. My breath 
came and went freely for the first time since I had 
seen the canopy of the bed moving down upon me! 

To some men the means of escape which 'I had dis- 
covered might have seemed difficult and dangerous 
enough—to me the prospect of slipping down the pipe 
into the street did not suggest even a thought of peril. 
I had always been accustomed by the practice of 
gymnastics, to keep up my school-boy powers as < 
daring and expert climber; and knew that my head. 
hands, and feet would serve me faithfully in any haz. 
ards of ascent or descent. I had already got one leg 
over the window-sill, when I remembered the handker. 
chief filled with money under my pillow. I could wel 
have afforded to leave it behind me, but I was revenge 
fully determined that the miscreants of the gambling: 
house should miss their plunder as well as their victim 
So I went back to the bed and tied the heavy handker 
chief at my back by my cravat. 

Just as T had made it tight and fixed it in a hae ee 
able place, I thought I heard a sound of breathing out 
side the dcor. The chill feeling of horror ran througl 
me again as I listened. No! Dead silence still in th 
passage—I had only heard the night air blowing softh 
into the room. The next moment I was on the window 
sill—and the next I had a firm grip on fhe Water ip 
with my hands and knees. 
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I slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I 
thought I should, and immediately set off at the top of 
my speed to a branch ‘‘Prefecture’’ of Police, which I 
knew was situated in the immediate neighbourhood. A 
‘‘Sub-prefect,’’ and several picked men among his sub- 
ordinates, happened to be up, maturing, I believe, some 
scheme for discovering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder which all Paris was talking of just then. When 
I began my story, in a breathless hurry and in very 
bad: French, I could see that the Sub-prefect suspect- 
ed me of being a drunken Englishman who had robbed 
somebody; but he soon altered his opinion as I went 
on, and before I had anything like concluded, he 
shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, put 
on his hat, supplied me with another (for I was bare- 
headed), ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
followers to get ready all sorts of tools for breaking 
open doors and ripping up brick flooring, and took 
my arm, in the most friendly and familiar manner 
possible, to lead me with him out of the house. I will 
venture to say that when the Sub-prefect was a little 
boy, and was taken for the first time to the play, he 
was not half as much pleased as he was now at the 
job in prospect for him at the gambling-house ! 

Away we went through the streets, the Sub-prefect 
cross-examining and congratulating me in the same 
breath as we marched at the head of our formidable 
posse comitatus. Sentinels were placed at the back 
and front of the house the moment we got to it, a tre- 
mendous battery of knocks were directed against the 
door; a light appeared at a window; I was told to con- 
ceal myself behind the police—then came more knocks, 
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and a cry of ‘‘Open in the name of the law!’ At that 
terrible summons bolts and locks gave way before an 
invisible hand, and the moment after the Sub-prefect 
was in the passage, confronting a waiter half dressed 
and ghastly pale. This was the short dialogue which 
immediately took place: 

“We want to see the Englishman who is sleeping 
in this house.’’ 

‘‘He went away hours ago.”’ 

‘‘He did no such thing. His friend went away; he 
remained. Show us to his bedroom !”’ 

‘‘T swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-préfet, he is not 
hered» He fe 

‘I swear to you, Monsieur le Garcon, he is. He 
slept here—he didn’t find your bed comfortable—he 
came to us to complain of it—here he is among my 
men—and here am I ready to look for a flea or two 
in his bedstead. Renaudin!’’ (calling to one of his 
subordinates, and pointing to the waiter), ‘‘collar that 
man, and tie his hands behind him. Now, then, 
gentlemen, let us walk upstairs !”’ 

Every man and woman in the house was secured— 
the ‘Old Soldier’ the first. Then I identified the bed 
in which I had slept, and then we went into the room 
above. 

No object that was at all extraordinary appeared in 
any part of it. The Sub-prefect looked round the place, 
commanded everybody to be silent, stamped twice or 
the floor, called for a candle, looked attentively at the 
spot he had stamped on, and ordered the flooring there 
to be carefully taken up. This was done in no time 
Lights were produced, and we saw a deep rafterec 
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cavity between the floor of this room and the ceiling 
of the room beneath. Through this cavity there ran 
perpendicularly a sort of case of iron thickly greased ; 
and inside the case appeared the screw, which com- 
municated with the bed-top below. Extra lengths of 
screw, freshly oiled; levers covered with felt; all the 
complete upper works of a heavy press—constructed 
with infernal ingenuity so as to join the fixtures below, 
and when taken to pieces again to go into the smallesi 
possible compass—were next discovered and_ pulled 
out on the floor. After some little difficulty the Sub- 
prefect succeeded in putting the machinery together, 
and, leaving his men to work it, descended with me to 
the bedroom. The smothering canopy was then low- 
ered, but not so noiselessly as I had seen it lowered. 
When I mentioned this to the Sub-prefect, his answer, 
simple as it was, had a terrible significance. ‘‘My 
men,’’ said he, ‘‘are working down the bed-top for the 
first time—the men whose money you won were in bet- 
ter practice.’ 

We left the house in the sole possession of two police 
agents—every one of the inmates being removed to 
prison on the spot. The Sub-prefect, after taking down 
my “‘proces verbal’’ in his office, returned with me to 
my hotel to get my passport. ‘‘Do you think,’’ I asked, 
as I gave it to him, ‘‘that any men have really been 
smothered in that bed, as they tried to smother me ?”’ 

‘‘T have seen dozens of drowned men laid out at 
the Morgue,’’ answered the Sub-prefect, ‘‘in whose 
pocket-books were found letters stating that they had 
committed suicide in the Seine, because they had lost 
everything at the gaming-table. Do I know how 
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many of those men entered the same gambling-house 
that you entered? won as you won? took that bed as 
you took it? slept in it? were smothered in it? and 
were privately thrown into the river, with a letter of 
explanation written by the murderers and placed in 
their pocket-books? No man can say how many or 
how few have suffered the fate from which you have 
escaped. The people of the gambling-house kept 
their bedstead machinery a secret from us—even from 
the police! The dead kept the rest of the secret for 
them. Good-night, or rather good-morning, Mon- 
sieur Faulkner! Be at my office again at nine o’clock 
—in the meantime, au revoir!’ 

The rest of my story is soon told. I was examined 
and re-examined; the .gambling-house was_ strictly 
searched all through from top to bottom; the prisoners 
were separately interrogated ; and two of the less guilty 
among them made a confession. I discovered that the 
Old Soldier was the master of the gambling-house— 
justice discovered that he had been drummed out of 
the army as a vagabond years ago; that he had been 
cuilty of all sorts of villainies since; that. he was ir 
possession of stolen property, which the owners identi. 
fied; and that he, the croupier, another accomplice 
and the woman who had made my cup of coffee, were 
all in the secret of the bedstead. There appeared some 
reason to doubt whether the inferior persons attachec 
to the house knew anything of the suffocating machin 
ery; and they received the benefit of that doubt, by 
being treated simply as thieves and vagabonds. As fo 
the Old Soldier and his two head myrmidons, they 
went to the galleys; the woman who had drugged m 
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coffee was imprisoned for I forget how many years; the 
Reevlar attendants at the gambling-house were consi- 
dered ‘‘suspicious,’’ and placed under ‘‘surveillance’’ 
and I became, for one whole week (which is a long 
time), the head “‘lion’’ in Parisian society. My 
adventure was dramatized by three illustrious play- 
makers, but never saw theatrical daylight; for the 
censorship forbade the introduction on the stage of a 
correct copy of the gambling-house bedstead. 

One good result was produced by my adventure, 
which any censorship must have approved: it cured,” 
me of ever again trying “‘Rouge et Noir’ as an ,¢ 
amusement. The sight of a green cloth, with packs 
of cards and heaps of money on it, will henceforth be 
forever associated in my mind with the sight of a bed 
canopy descending to suffocate me in the silence and 
darkness of the night. 


Wirkig Cotitins—After Dark. 
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THE YOUNG MAN WITH THE CREAM TARTS 


DurRiInG his residence in London, the accomplished 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia gained the affection of all 
classes by the seduction of his manner and by a well- 
considered generosity. He was a remarkable man even 
by what was known of him; and that was but a small 
part of what he actually did. Although of a placid 
temper in ordinary circumstances, and accustomed tc 
take the world with as much philosophy as any plough- 
man, the ‘Prince of Bohemia was not without a taste 
for ways of life more adventurous and eccentric than 
that to which he was destined by his birth. Now anc 
then, when he fell into a low humour, when there was 
no laughable play to witness in any of the Londor 
theatres, and when the season of the year was unsuit 
able to those field sports in which he excelled all com 
petitors, he would summon his confidant and Maste 
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of the Horse, Colonel Geraldine, and bid him prepare 
himself against an evening ramble. The Master of the 
Horse was a young officer of a brave and even temer- 
arious disposition. He greeted the news with delight, 
and hastened to make ready. Long practice and a 
varied acquaintance of life had given him a singular 
facility in disguise; he could adapt not only his’ face 
and bearing, Bai his voice and almost his thoughts, to 
those of any rank, character, or nation; and in this 
way he diverted attention from the Prince, and some- 
times gained admission for the pair into strange 
societies. The civil authorities were never taken into 
the secret of these adventures; the imperturbable cour- 
age of the one and the ready invention and chivalrous 
devotion of the other had brought them through a 
score of dangerous passes; and they grew in confid- 
ence as time went on. 

One evening in March they were driven by a sharp 
fall of sleet into an Oyster Bar in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square. Colonel Geraldine was 
dressed and painted to represent a person connected 
with the Press in reduced circumstances; while the 
Prince had, as usual, travestied his appearance by the 
addition of false whiskers and a pair of large adhe- 
sive eyebrows. These lent him a shaggy and weather- 
beaten air, which, for one of his urbanity, formed the 
most impenetrable disguise. Thus equipped, the com- 
mander and his satellite sipped their brandy and soda 
in security. 

The bar was full of guests, male and female; but 
though more than one of these offered to fall into talk 
with our adventurers, none of them promised to grow 
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interesting upon a nearer acquaintance. There was 
nothing present but the lees of London and the com- 
monplace of disrespectability; and the Prince had 
already fallen to yawning, and was beginning to grow 
weary of the whole excursion, when the swing doors 
were pushed violently open, and a young man, follow- 
ed by a couple of commissionaires, entered the bar. 
Each of the commissionaires carried a large dish of 
cream tarts under a cover, which they at once removed ; 
and the young man made the round of the company, 
and pressed these confections upon everyone’s accept- 
ance with an exaggerated courtesy. Sometimes his 
offer was laughingly accepted; sometimes it was firm- 
ly, or even harshly, rejected. In these latter cases the 
new-comer always ate the tart himself, with some more 
or less humorous commentary. 

At last he accosted Prince Florizel. 

‘Sir,’ said he, with a profound obeisance, proffer- 
ing the tart at the same time between his thumb and 
forefinger, ‘“‘will you so far honour an entire stranger ? 
I can answer for the quality of the pastry, having eaten 
two dozen and three of them myself since five o’clock.”’ 

‘‘T am in the habit,’’ replied the Prince, ‘‘of look- 
ing not so much to the nature of a gift as to the spirit 
in which it is offered.”’ | 

“The spirit, sir,’ returned the young man, with an- 
other bow, ‘“‘is one of mockery.”’ 

‘‘Mockery?’’ repeated Florizel. “‘And whom do 
you propose to mock ?”’ 

‘Tam not here to expound my philosophy,’’ replied 
the other, “‘but to distribute these cream tarts. If I 
mention that I heartily include myself in the ridicule 
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of the transaction, I hope you will consider honour 
satisfied and condescend. If not, you will constrain 
me to eat my twenty-eighth, and I own to being weary 
of the exercise.”’ 

‘You touch me,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘and I have all 
the will in the world to rescue you from this dilemma, 
but upon one condition. If my friend and I eat your 
cakes—for which we have neither of us any natural 
inclination—we shall expect you to join us at supper 
by way of recompense. 

The young man seemed to reflect. 

“‘T have still several dozen upon hand,’’ he said at 
last; ‘“‘and that will make it necessary for me to visit 
several more bars before my great affair is concluded. 
This will take some time; and if you are hungry i 

The Prince interrupted him with a polite gesture. 

““My friend and I will accompany you,’ he said; 
‘‘for we have already a deep interest in your very agree- 
able mode of passing an evening: And now that the 
preliminaries of peace are settled, allow me to sign the 
treaty for both.” 

And the Prince swallowed the tart with the best | 
grace imaginable. 

“It is delicious,’’ said he. 

‘“‘T perceive you are a connoisseur,’ 
man. 

Colonel Geraldine likewise did honour to the pastry; 
and everyone in that bar having now either accepted 
or refused his delicacies, the young man with the cream 
tarts led the way to another and similar establishment. 
The two commissionaires, who seemed to have grown 
accustomed to. their absurd employment, followed im- 
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mediately after; and the Prince and the Colonel 
brought up the rear, arm in arm, and smiling to each 
other as they went. In this order the company visited 
two other taverns, where scenes were enacted of a like 
nature to that already described—some refusing, some 
accepting, the favours of this vagabond hospitality, and 
the young man himself eating each rejected tart. 

On leaving the third saloon the young man counted 
his store. There were but nine remaining, three in 
one tray and six in the other. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, addressing himself to his two 
new followers, ‘‘I am unwilling to delay your supper. 
I am positively sure you must be hungry. I feel that 
I owe you a special consideration. And on this great 
day for me, when I am closing a career of folly by my 
most conspicuously silly action, I wish to behave hand- 
somely to all who give me countenance. Gentlemen, 
you shall wait no longer. Although my constitution 
is Shattered by previous excesses, at the risk of my life 
I liquidate the suspensory condition.”’ 

With these words he crushed the nine remaining 
tarts into his mouth, and swallowed them at a single 
movement each. Then, turning to the commission- 
aires, he gave them a couple of sovereigns. 

‘‘T have to thank you,’’ said he, “‘for your extra- 
ordinary patience.”’ 

And he dismissed them with a bow apiece. . #or 
some seconds he stood looking at the purse from which 
he had just paid his assistants, then, with a laugh, he 
tossed it into the middle of the street, and signified his 
readiness for supper. 


In a small French restaurant in Soho, which had 
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enjoyed an exaggerated reputation for some little 
while, but had already begun to be forgotten, and in 
a private room up two pair of stairs, the three com- 
panions made a very elegant supper, and drank three 
or four bottles of champagne, talking the while upon 
indifferent subjects. The young man was fluent and 
gay, but he laughed louder than was natural in a person 
of polite breeding; his hands trembled violently, and 
his voice took sudden and surprising inflections, which 
seemed to be independent of his will. The dessert had 
been cleared away, and all three had lighted their 
cigars, when the Prince addressed him in these words :— 

“You will, I am sure, pardon my curiosity. What 
I have seen of you has greatly pleased but even more 
puzzled’ me. And though I should be loth to seem 
indiscreet, I must tell you that my friend and I are 
persons very well worthy to be entrusted with a secret. 
We have many of our own, which we are continually 
revealing to improper ears. “And if, as I suppose, your 
story is a silly one, you need have no delicacy with us, 
who are two of the silliest men in England. My name 
is Godall, Theophilus Godall; my friend is Major 
Alfred Hammersmith—or at least, such is the name 
by which he chooses to be known. We pass our lives 
entirely in the search for extravagant adventures; and 
there is no extravagance with which we are not capable 
of sympathy.”’ 

“T like you, Mr. Godall,’ ’ returned the young man; 
*‘you inspire me with a natural confidence; and I have 
not the slightest objection to your friend the Major, 
whom J take to be a nobleman in masquerade. At 
least, I am sure he is no soldier.” 
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The Colonel smiled at this compliment to the per- 
fection of his art; and the young man went on ae ia-c 
more animated manner. 

“There is every reason why I should not tell you 
my story. Perhaps that is just the reason why | am 
going to do so.. At least, you seem so well prepared 
to hear a tale of silliness that I cannot find it in my 
heart to disappoint you. My name, in spite of your 
example, I shall keep to myself. My age is not essential 
to the narrative. I am descended from my ancestors by 
ordinary generation, and from them I inherited the 
very eligible human tenement which [I still occupy and 
a fortune of three hundred pounds a year. I] suppose 
they also handed on to me a hare-brain humour, which 
it has been my chief delight to indulge. I received a 
good education. I can play the violin nearly well 
enough to earn money in the orchestra of a penny 
gaff, but not quite. The same remark applies to the 
flute and the French horn. I learned enough of whist 
to lose about a hundred a year at that scientific game. 
My acquaintance with French was sufficient to enable 
me to squander money in Paris with almost the same 
facility as in London. In short, I am a person full of 
manly accomplishments. I have had every sort of ad- 
venture, including a duel about nothing. Only two 
months ago I met a young lady exactly suited to my 
taste in mind and body; I found my heart melt; I saw 
that I had come upon my fate at last, and was in the 
way to fall in love. But when I came to reckon up 
what remained to me of my capital, I found it amount- 
ed to something less than four hundred pounds! I 
ask you fairly—can a man who respects himself fall 
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in love on four hundred pounds? I concluded, certainly 
not; left the presence of my charmer, and _ slightly 
accelerating my usual rate of expenditure, came this 
morning to my last eighty pounds. This I divided into 
twa equal parts; forty I reserved for a particular pur- 
pose; the remaining forty I was to dissipate betore the 
night. I have passed a very entertaining day, and 
played many farces besides that of the cream tarts 
which procured me the advantage of your acquaint- 
ance; for I was determined, as I told you, to bring a 
foolish career to a still*more foolish conclusion; and 
when you saw me throw my purse into the street, the 
forty pounds were at an'end. Now you know me as 
well as I know myself: a fool, but consistent in his 
folly ; and, as I will ask you to believe, neither a whim- 
perer nor a coward.”’ 

_ From the whole tone of the young man’s statement 
it was plain. that he harboured very bitter and con- 
temptuous thoughts about himself. His auditors were 
led to imagine that his love affair was nearer his heart 
than he admitted, and that he had a design on his 
own life. The farce of the cream tarts began to have 
very much the air of a tragedy in disguise. 

“Why, is this not odd,”’ broke out Geraldine, giving 
a look to Prince Florizel, ‘‘that we three fellows should 
have met by the merest accident in so large a wilder- 
ness as London, and should be so nearly in the same 
condition ?”’ 

“How ?’’ cried the young man. ‘Are you, too, 
ruined? Is this supper a folly like my cream tarts? 
Has the devil brought three of his own together for a 
last carouse ?”’ 
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“The devil, depend upon it, can sometimes do a 
very gentlemanly thing,’? returned Prince Florizel; 
‘and I am so much touched by this coincidence, that, 
although we are not entirely in the same case, | am 
going to put an end to the disparity. Let your heroic 
treatment of the last cream tarts be my example.” 

So saying, the Prince drew out his purse and took 
from it a small bundle of bank-notes. 

‘““You see, I was a week or so behind you, but I 
mean to catch you up and come neck and neck into 
the winning-post,’’ he continued. \‘‘This,’’ laying one 
of the notes upon the table, ‘‘will suffice for the bill. 
As for the rest——”’ | 

He tossed them into the fire, and they went up the 
chimney in a single blaze. 

The young man tried to catch his arm, but as the 
table was between them his interference came too late. 

‘‘Unhappy man,” he cried, “‘you should not have 
burned them all! You should have kept forty pounds.”’ 

‘Forty pounds!’ repeated the Prince. ‘‘Why, in 
heaven’s name, forty pounds ?”’ Q 

“Why not eighty ?’’ cried the Colonel; ‘‘for to my 
certain knowledge there must have been a hundred in 
the bundle.”’ | 

‘“‘It was only forty pounds he needed,’’ said the 
young man gloomily. ‘‘But without them there is no 
admission. The rule is strict. Forty pounds for each. 
Accursed life, where a man cannot even die without 


money !”’ po 
The. Prince and the Colonel exchanged glances. 
‘‘Explain yourself,’’ said the latter. ‘‘I have still a 


pocket-book tolerably well lined, and I need not say 
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how readily I should share my wealth with Godall. 
But I must know to what end: you must certainly tell 
us what you mean.’’ 

The young man seemed to awaken; he looked un- 
easily from one to the other, and his face flushed 
deeply. 

‘You are not fooling me?’’ he asked. ‘‘You are 
indeed ruined men like me ?”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, I am for my part,’’ replied the Colonel. 

‘‘And for mine,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘I have given 
you proof. Who but a ruined man would throw his 
notes into the fire? The action speaks for itself.’’ 

‘‘A ruined man—yes,’’ returned the other suspi- 
ciously, ‘‘or else a millionaire.”’ 

‘“‘Enough, sir,’’ said the Prince; ‘I have said so, 
and [ am not accustomed to have my word remain in 
doubt.” 

‘“Ruined ?’ said the young man. ‘‘Are you ruined, 
like me? Are you, after a life of indulgence, come to 
such a pass that you can only indulge yourself in one 
thing. more ? Are you’’—he kept lowering his voice 
as he went on—‘‘are you going to give yourselves that 
last indulgence? Are you going to avoid the con- 
sequences of your folly by the one infallible and easy 
path? Are you going to give the slip to the sheriff’s 
officers of conscience by the one open door ?”’ 

Suddenly he broke off and attempted to laugh. 

‘‘Here is your health !’’ he cried, emptying his glass, 
‘and good night to you, my merry ruined ‘men.”’ 

Colonel Geraldine caught him by the arm as he was 
about to rise. 

‘You lack confidence in us,’’ he said, ‘‘and you are 
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wrong. To all your questions I make answer in the 
affirmative. But I am not so timid, and can speak the 
Queen’s English plainly. We too, like yourself, have 
had enough of life, and are determined to die. Sooner 
or later, alone or together, we meant to seek out death 
and beard him where he lies ready. Since we have 
met you, and your case is more pressing, let it be to- 
night—and at once—and, if you will, all three together. 
Sah a penniless trio,’’ he cried, ‘‘should go arm in 
arm into the halls of Pluto, and give each other some 
countenance among the shades !”’ 

Geraldine had hit exactly on the manners and in- 
tonations that became the part he was playing. The 
Prince himself was disturbed, and looked over at his 
confidant with a shade of doubt. As for the young 
man, the flush came back darkly into his cheek, and 
his eyes threw out a spark of light. 

“You are the men for me!’’ he cried, with an almost 
terrible gaiety. ‘‘Shake hands upon the bargain !”’ 
(his hand was cold and wet). ‘You little know in 
what a ‘company you will begin the march! You little 
know in what a happy moment for yourselves you par- 
_ took of my cream tarts! [ am only a unit, but I am 
a unit in an army. I know Death’s private door. I 
am one of his familiars, and can show you into eter- 
nity without ceremony and yet without scandal.”’ 

a hey called upon him eagerly to explain his mean- 
ing’ 

“Can you muster eighty pounds between you?’ he 
demanded. 

Geraldine ostentatiously consulted his pocket-book, 
and replied in the affirmative. 
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“Fortunate beings !’” cried the young man. ‘‘Forty 
pounds is the entry money of the Suicide Club.”’ 

‘‘The Suicide Club,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘why, what 
the devil is that ?”’ 

‘“‘Listen,’’ said the young man; “‘this is the age of 
conveniences, and J have to tell you of the last per- 
fection of the sort. We have affairs in different places ; 
and hence railways were invented. Railways separated 
us infallibly from our friends; and so telegraphs were 
made that we might communicate speedily at great dis- 
tances. Even in hotels we have lifts to spare us a 
climb of some hundred steps. Now, we know that life 
is only a stage to play the fool upon as long as the 
part amuses us. There was one more convenience lack- 
ing to modern comfort; a decent easy way to quit that 
stage; the back stairs to liberty; or, as I said this mo- 
ment, Death’s private door. This, my two fellow- 
rebels, is supplied by the Suicide Club. Do not sup- 
pose that you and I are alone, or even exceptional, in 
the highly reasonable desire that we profess. <A large 
number of our fellow-men, who have grown heartily 
sick of the performance in which they are expected to 
join daily and all their lives long, are only kept from 
flight by one or two considerations. Some have fami- 
lies who would be shocked, or even blamed, if the 
matter became public; others have a weakness at heart 
and recoil from the circumstances of death. ‘That is, 
to some extent, my own experience. [| cannot put a 
pistol to my head and draw the trigger; for something 
stronger than myself withholds the act; and although 
I loathe life, I have not strength enough in my body 
to take hold of death and be done with it. For such 
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hs I, and for all who desire to be out of the coil with- 
out posthumous scandal, the Suicide Club has been 
inaugurated. How this has been managed, what is its 
history, or what may be its ramifications in other 
lands, I am myself uninformed; and what I know of 
its constitution, [ am not at liberty to communicate to 
vou. To this extent, however, I am at your service. 
If you are truly tired of life I will introduce you to- 
night to a meeting; and if not to-night, at least some- 
time within the week, you will be easily relieved of 
your existences. It is now (consulting his watch) 
eleven ; by half-past, at latest, we must leave this place; 
so that you have half-an-hour before you to consider 
my proposal. It is more serious than a cream tart,” 
he added, with a smile; ‘‘and I suspect more palatable.”’ 

‘““More serious, certainly,’’ returned Colonel Geral- 
dine; ‘‘and as it is so much more so, will you allow 
me five minutes’ speech in private with my friend, 
Mr. “Godall ?”’ 

“Tt is only fair,’’ answered the young man. “If 
you will permit, I will retire.” 

“You will be very obliging,’’ said the Colonel. 

As soon as the two were alone—‘‘What,’’ said Prince 
Florizel, ‘‘is the use of this confabulation, Geraldine ? 
I see you are flurried, whereas my mind is very tran- 
quilly made up. I will see the end of this.” 

‘“Your Highness,’’ said the Colonel, turning pale; 
‘let me ask you to consider the importance of your 
life, not only to your friends, but to the public inter- 
est. ‘If not to-night,’ said this madman; but suppos- 
ing that to-night some irreparable disaster were to over- 
take your Highness’s person, what, let me ask you, 
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what would be my despair, and what the concern and 
_ disaster of a great nation ?”’ 

“IT will see the end of this,’’ repeated the Prince in 
his most deliberate tones; ‘‘and have the kindness, 
Colonel Geraldine, to remember. and respect your word 
of honour as a gentleman. Under no circumstances, 
recollect, nor without my special authority, are you to 
betray the incognito under which I choose to go abroad. 
These were my commands, which I now reiterate. 
And now,’’ he added, ‘‘let me ask you to call for the 
bill.’’ . 

Colonel Geraldine bowed in submission; but he had 
a very white face as he summoned the young man of 
the cream tarts, and issued his directions to the waiter. 
The Prince preserved his undisturbed demeanour, and 
described a Palais Royal farce to the young suicide 
with great humour and gusto. He avoided the Colonel’s 
appealing looks without ostentation, and_ selected 
another cheroot with more than usual care. Indeed, 
he was now the only man of the party who kept any 
command over his nerves. 

The bill was discharged, the Prince giving the whole 
change of the note to the astonished waiter; and the 
three drove off in a four-wheeler. They were not long 
upon the way before the cab stopped at the entrance 
to a rather dark court. Here all descended. _ 

After Geraldine had paid the fare, the young man 
turned, and addressed Prince Florizel as follows :— 

“Tt is still time, Mr. Godall, to make good your 
escape into thraldom. And for you too, Major Ham- 
mersmith. Reflect well before you take another step; 
and if your hearts say no—here are the cross-roads.”’ 
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‘‘Lead on, sir,’’? said the Prince. ‘‘I am not the man 
to go back from a thing once said.”’ 

‘“Your coolness does me good,’’ replied their guide. 
‘‘] have never seen anyone so unmoved at this con- 
juncture; and yet you-are not the first whom | have 
escorted to this door. More than one- of my friends 
has preceded me, where | knew I must shortly follow. 
But this is of no interest to you. Wait me here for 
only a few moments; I shall return as soon as I have 
arranged the preliminaries of your introduction.” 

And with that the young man, waving his hand to 
his companions, turned into the court, entered a door- 
way, and disappeared. 

“Of all our follies,’ said Colonel Geraldine in a low 
voice, ‘‘this is the wildest and most dangerous.”’ 

‘‘I perfectly believe so,’’ returned the Prince. 

‘‘We have still,’’ pursued the Colonel, ‘‘a moment 
to ourselves. Let me beseech your Highness to profit 
by the opportunity and retire. The consequences of 
this step are so dark, and may be so grave, that I feel 
myself justified in pushing a little farther than usual 
the liberty which your Highness is so condescending as 
to allow me in private.’’ ; 

“Am I to understand that Colonel Geraldine is 
afraid ?”” asked his Highness, taking his cheroot from 
his lips, and looking keenly into the other’s face. 

‘My fear is certainly not personal,” replied the 
other proudly; ‘‘of that your Highness may rest well 
assured.”’ : 

‘‘I had supposed as much,”’ returned the Prince, with 
undisturbed good humour; ‘‘but I was unwilling tc 
remind you of the difference in our stations. 
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—no more,’’ he added, seeing Geraldine about to 
apologize, ‘‘you stand excused.” 

And he smoked placidly, leaning against a railing, 
until the young man returned. . 

“Well, oeheweasked, ‘‘has our reception been 
arranged ?”’ 

‘Follow me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘The President will 
see you in the cabinet. And let me warn you to be 
frank in your answers. I have stood your guarantee; 
but the Club requires a searching inquiry before 
admission; for the indiscretion of a single member 
would lead to the dispersion of the whole society for 
ever.”’ 

The Prince and Geraldine put their heads together 
for a moment. ‘“‘Bear me out in this,’’ said the one, 
and ‘‘bear me out in that,’’ said the other; and by 
boldly taking up the characters of men with whom 
both were acquainted, they had come to an agreement 
in a twinkling, and were ready to follow their guide 


into the President’s cabin. oe 
The bs" 


There were no formidable obstacles to pass. 
outer door stood open; the door of the cabinet was 


ajar; and there, in a small but very high apartment, 
the young man left them once more. 

‘‘He will be here immediately,’’ he said, with a nod, 
as he disappeared. 

Voices were audible in the cabinet through the fold- 
ing doors which formed one end; and now and then 
the noise of a-champagne cork, followed by a burst of 
laughter, intervened among the sounds of conversation. 
A single tall window looked out upon the river ana 
the embankment; and by the disposition of the lights 
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they judged themselves not far from Charing Cross 
station. The furniture was scanty, and the coverings 
worn to the thread; and there was nothing movable 
except a hand-bell in the centre of a round table, and 
the hats and coats of a considerable party hung round 
the wall on pegs. 

‘What sort of a den is this?” said Geraldine- 

“That is what I have come to see,’’ ‘replied the 
Prince. ‘‘If they keep live devils on the premises, the 
thing may grow amusing.” 

Just then the folding door was opened no more than 
was necessary for the * passage of a human body; and 
there entered at the same moment a louder buzz of 
talk, and the redoubtable President of the Suicide Club. 
The President was a man of fifty or upwards; large 
and rambling in his gait, with shaggy side whiskers, a 
bald top to his head, and a veiled grey eye, which now 
and then emitted a twinkle. His mouth, which embrac- 
ed a large cigar, he kept continuously screwing round 
and round and from side to side, as he looked saga- 
ciously and coldly at the strangers. He was dressed in 
light tweeds, with his neck very open in a striped 
shirt collar; and carried a minute-book under one 
arm. . 

‘‘Good evening,’’ said he, after he had closed the 
door behind him. ‘‘I am told you wish to speak with 
men 

‘“We have a desire, sir, to join the Suicide Club,”’ 
replied the Colonel. 

The President rolled his cigar about in his mouth. 

“What is that ?”’ he said abruptly. 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ returned the Colonel, ‘‘but I believe 
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you are the person best qualified to give us information 
on that point.” 

be” cried the President. “A‘Suicide Club? Come, 
come! this is a frolic for All Fools’ Day. I can make 
allowances for gentlemen who get merry in their liquor ; 
but let there be an end to this.”’ ; 

“Call your Club what you will,’’ said the Colonel, 
“you have some company behind these doors, and we 
insist On joining it-’’ 

“Sir,’’ returned. the President curtly, ‘‘you have 
made a mistake. This is a private house, and you 
must leave it instantly.” 

The Prince had remained quietly in his seat through- 


BA 


out this little colloquy ; but now, when the Colonel . 


looked over to him, as much as to say, ‘‘Take your 
answer and come away, for God’s sake!’’ he drew 
his cheroot from his mouth, and spoke :— 

‘IT have come here,’’ said he, “‘upon the invitation 
of a friend of yours. He has doubtless informed you 
of my intention in thus intruding on your party. Let 
me remind you that a person in my circumstances has 
exceedingly little to bind him, and is not at all likely 
to tolerate much rudeness. I am a very quiet man, as 
a usual thing; but, my dear sir, you are either going 
to oblige me in the little matter of which you are aware, 
or you shall very bitterly repent that you ever admitted 
me to your antechamber.”’ 

_ The President laughed aloud. 

“That is the way to speak,’’ said he. ‘‘You are a 
man who is a man. You know the way to my heart, 
and can do what you like with me. Will you,” he 
continued, addressing Geraldine, ‘‘will you step aside 
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for a few minutes? I shall finish first with your co 
panion and some of the Club’s formalities require, to 
be fulfilled in private.”’ / 

With these words he opened the door of a small 
closet, into which he shut the Colonel. 

“I believe in you,’’ he said to Florizel, as soon as 
they were alone; ‘‘but are you sure of your friend ?”’ 

‘‘Not so sure as I am of myself, though he has more 
cogent reasons,’’ answered Florizel, “but sure enough 
to bring him here without alarm. He has had enough 
to cure the most tenacious man of life. He was 
cashiered ‘the other day for cheating at cards.”’ 

‘fA good reason, I daresay,’’ replied the President ; 
‘fat least, we have another in the same case, and | 
feel sure of him. Have you also been in the Service, 
may I ask?’ 

“Tehiay Gene 
if -éariyn 

“What is your reason for being tired of life ?’’ pur- 
sued the President. 

‘“The same, as near as I can make out,’’ answeted 
the Prince; ‘‘unadulterated laziness.’’ 

The President started. ‘‘D n it,’? said he, ‘you 
must have something better than that.’’ 

‘‘T have no more money,’’ added Florizel. ‘‘That 
is also a vexation, without doubt. It brings my sense 
of idleness to an acute point.’’ 

The President rolled his cigar round in his mouth 
\/ fer some seconds, directing his gaze straight into the 
eyes of this unusual neophyte; but the Prince supported 
f/ his scrutiny with unabashed good temper. 

“Tf IT had not a deal of experiente, ? said the Presi- 


was the reply; “‘ but I was too lazy, I left 
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Ment at last, ‘I should turn you off. But I know the 
world; and this much any way, that the most frivolous 
excuses for a suicide are often the toughest to stand 
by. And when I downright like a man, as I do you, 
sir, [ would rather strain the regulation than deny 
him.”’ 

The Prince and the Colonel, one after the other, were 
subjected to a long and particular interrogatory: the 
Prince alone; but Geraldine in the presence of the 
Prince, so that the President might observe the coun- 
tenance of the one while the other was being warmly 
cross-examined. The. result was satisfactory; and the 
President, after having booked a few details of each 
case, produced a form of oath to be accepted. Nothing 
could be conceived more passive than the obedience 
promised, or more stringent than the terms by which 
the juror bound himself. The man who forfeited a 
pledge so awful could scarcely have a rag of honour 
or any of the consolations of religion left to him. 
Florizel signed the document, but not without a shud- 
der; the Colonel followed his example with an air of 
great depression. Then the President received the 
entry money; and without more ado, introduced the 
two friends into the smoking-room of the Suicide 
Club. ‘Gay | 
The smoking-room of the Suicide Club was the same 
height as the cabinet into which it opened, but much 
larger, and papered from top to bottom with an imita- 
tion of oak wainscot. A large and cheerful fire and a 
number of gas-jets illuminated the company. ahe 
Prince and his follower made the number up to eighteen. 
Most of the party were smoking, and drinking cham- 
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pagne; a feverish hilarity reigned, with sudden a 
rather ghastly pauses. 

“‘Is this a tull meeting ?’’ asked the Prince. 

" Middling,”’ said the President. ‘‘By the way, 
added, ‘it you have any money, it is usual to/offer 
some champagne. It keeps up a good spirit, 
one of my own little perquisites.’ 

‘‘Hammersmith,’’ said Florizel, ‘“‘I may leave the 
champagne to you.”’ 

And with that he turned away and began to go 
round among the guesis. Accustomed to play the host 
in the highest circles, he charmed and dominated all 
whom he approached; there was something at once 
winning and authoritative in his address; and his extra- 
ordinary coolness gave him yet another distinction in — 
this half-maniacal society. As he went from one to 
another he kept both his eyes and ears open, and soon 
began to gain a general idea of the people among whom 
he found himself. As in all other places of resort, one 
type predominated : people in the prime of youth, with 
every show of intelligence and sensibility in their ap- 
pearance, but with little promise of strength or the 
quality that makes success. Few were much above 
thirty, and not a few were still in their teens. They 
stood, leaning on tables and shifting on their feet ; some- 
times they smoked extraordinarily fast, and sometimes 
they let their cigars go out; some talked well, but the 
conversation of others was plainly the result of nervous 
tension, and was equally without wit or purport. As 
each new bottle of champagne was opened, there was 


a manifest improvement in gaiety. Only two were 
seated—one in a chair in the recess of the window, with 
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his head hanging and his hands plunged deep into his 
trousers pockets, pale, visibly moist with perspiration, 
Saying never a word, a very wreck of soul and body ; 
the other sat on the divan close by the chimney, and 
attracted notice by a trenchant dissimilarity from all 
the rest. He was probably upwards of forty, but he 
looked fully ten years older; and Florizel thought he 
had never seen a man more naturally hideous, nor one 
more ravaged by disease and ruinous excitements. He 
was no more than skin and bone, was partly paralysed, 
and wore spectacles of such unusual power, that his 
eyes appeared through the glasses greatly magnified 
and distorted in shape. Except the Prince and the 
President, he was the only person in the room who 
preserved the composure of ordinary life. 

There was little decency among the members of the 
Club. Some boasted of the disgraceful actions, the 
consequences of which had reduced them to seek refuge 
in death; and the others listened without disapproval. 
There was a tacit understanding against moral judg- 
ments; and whoever passed the Club doors enjoyed 
already some of the immunities of the tomb. They 
drank to each other’s memories, and to those of notable 
suicides in the past. They compared and developed 
their different views of death—some declaring that it 
was no more than blackness and cessation; others full 
of a hope that that very night they should be scaling 
the stars and commercing with the mighty dead. 

“To the eternal memory of Baron Trenck, the type 
of suicides!’’ cried one. ‘‘He went out of a small cell 
into a smaller, that he might come forth again to 
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‘For my part,’’ said a second, ‘‘I wish no more than 
a bandage for my eyes and cotton for my ears. Only 
they have no cotton thick enough in this world.” 

A third was for reading the mysteries of life in a 
future state; and a fourth professed that he would 
never have joined the Club, if he had not been induced 
to believe in Mr. Darwin. 

‘T could not bear,’’ said this remarkable suicide, ‘‘to 
be descended from an ‘ape.’’ 

Altogether, the Prince was disappointed by the bear- 
ing and conversation of the members. 

“It does not seem to me,’’ he thought, “‘a matter for 
so much disturbance. If a man has made up his mind 
to kill himself, let him do it, in God’s name, like a 
gentleman. This flutter and big talk is out of place.”’ 

In the meanwhile Colonel Geraldine was a prey to 
the blackest apprehensions; the Club and its rules were 
still a mystery, and he looked tound the room for 
someone who should be able to set his mind at rest. 
In his survey his eye lighted on the paralytic person 
with the strong spectacles; and seeing him so exceed- 
ingly tranquil, he besought the President, who was go- 
ing in and out of the room under a pressure of. busi- 
ness, to present him to the gentleman on the divan. 

The functionary explained the needlessness of all 
such formalities within the Club, but nevertheless pre- 
sented Mr. Hammersmith to Mr. Malthus. 

Mr. Malthus looked at the Colonel curiously, and 
then requested him to take a seat upon his right. 

‘“You are a newcomer,’’ he said, ‘‘ and wish infor- 
mation? You have come to the proper source. It is 
two years since I first visited this charming Club.” 
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The Colonel breathed again. If Mr. Malthus had 
frequented the place for two years there could be little 
danger for the Prince in a single evening. But Geral- 
dine was none the less astonished, and began to sus- 
pect a mystification. 

_ “What !” cried he, ‘‘two years ! I thought—but indeed 
I see I have been made the subject of a pleasantry.”’ 

‘‘By no means,” replied Mr. Malthus mildly. ““My 
case is peculiar. I am not, properly speaking, a suicide 
at all; but, as it were, an honorary member. JI rarely 
visit the Club twice in two months. My infirmity and 
the kindness of the Presidens have procured me these 
little immunities, for which besides I pay at an advanced 
rate. Even as it is my luck has been extraordinary.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid,’’ said the Colonel, ‘“‘that I must ask 
you to be more explicit. You must remember that | 
am still most imperfectly acquainted with the rules of 
the Club.”’ 

‘‘An ordinary member who comes here in search of 
death like yourself,’’ replied the paralytic, ‘‘returns 
every evening until fortune favours him. He can 
even, if he is penniless, get board and lodging from 
the President: very fair, I believe, anid clean, al- 
though, of course, not luxurious; that could hardly be, 
considering the exiguity (if I may so express myself) 
of the subscription. And then the President’s com- 
pany is a delicacy in itself.” 

‘Indeed !’’ cried Geraldine, “‘he had not greatly pre- 
possessed ‘me.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Malthus, ‘‘you do. not know the 
man: the drollest fellow! What stories! What 
cynicism ! He knows life to admiration, and, between 
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ourselves, is probably the most corrupt rogue in 
Christendom.”’ 

‘“And he also,’’? asked the Colonel, ‘‘is a permanency 
—like yourself, if I may say so without offence ?” 

‘Indeed, he is a permanency in a very different sense 
from me,” replied Mr. Malthus. ‘‘I have been graciously 
spared, but I must go at last. Now he never plays. He 
shuffles and deals for the Club, and makes the necessary 
arrangements. That man, my dear Mr. Hammersmith, 
is the very soul of ingenuity. For three years he has 
pursued in London his useful, and, I think I may add, 
his artistic calling; and not so much as a whisper of 
suspicion has been once aroused. I believe him myself 
to be-inspired. You doubtless remember the celebrated 
case, six months ago, of the gentleman who was acci- 
dentally poisoned in a chemist’s shop? That was one 
of the, least rich, one of the least racy, of his notions ; 
but then, how simple! and how safe!” 

‘You astound me,’’ said the Colonel. “Was that 
unfortunate gentleman one of the > He was about 
to say ‘‘victims’’; but bethinking himself in time, he 
substituted—‘‘members of the Club ?”’ 2 

In the same flash of thought, it occurred to him that 
Mr. Malthus himself had not at all spoken in the tone of 
one who is in love with death ; and he added hurriedly : 

‘““But I perceive I am still in the dark. You speak of 
shuffling and dealing; pray for what end? And since 
you seem rather unwilling to die than otherwise, I must 
own that I cannot conceive what brings you here at all.”’ 

“You say truly that you are in the dark,’’ replied 
Mr. Malthus with more animation. ‘‘Why, my dear sir, 
this Club is the temple of intoxication. If my enfeebled 
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health could support the excitement more often, you 
may depend upon it J should be more often here. It 
requires ,all the sense of duty engendered by a long 
habit of ill-health and careful regimen, to keep me 
from excess in this, which is, I may say, my last dis- 
sipation. I have tried them all, sir,’ he went on, lay- 
ing his hand on Geraldine’s arm, ‘“‘all without excep- 
tion, and I declare to you, upon my honour, there is 
not one of them that has not been grossly and untruth- 
fully overrated. People trifle with love. Now, I deny 
that love is a strong passion. Fear is the strong pas- 
sion ; it is with fear that you must trifle, if you wish to 
taste the intensest joys of living. Envy me—envy me, 
sir,’’ he added with a chuckle, ‘SI am a coward !’’ 

Geraldine could scarcely repress a movement of re- 
pulsion for this deplorable wretch; but he commanded 
himself with an effort, and continued his inquiries. 

‘‘How, sir,’’ he asked, ‘‘is the excitement so artfully 
prolonged? and where is there any element of uncer- 
tainty ?”’ 

‘I must tell you how the victim for every evening 
is selected,’’ returned Mr. Malthus; ‘‘and not only the 
victim, but another member, who is to be the instru- 
ment in the Club’s hands, and death’s high priest for 
that occasion.”’ 

‘“Good God!’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘do they then kill 
each other ?’’ | 

“The trouble of suicide is removed in that way,” 
returned Malthus with a nod. 

‘Merciful heavens !’’ ejaculated the Colonel, ‘‘and 
may you—may I—may the—my friend I mean—may 
any of us be pitched upon this evening as the slayer 
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of another man’s body and immortal spirit ? Can such 
things be possible among men born of women? Oh! 
infamy of infamies !”’ 

He was about to rise in his horror, when he caught 
the Prince’s eye. It was fixed upon him from across 
the room with a frowning and angry stare. And in a 
moment Geraldine recovered his composure. 

“After all,’’ he added, ‘‘why not? And since you 
say the game is interesting, vogue la galere—I follow 
the *elub |” 

Mr. Malthus had keenly enjoyed the Colonel’s 
amazement and disgust. He had the vanity of wicked- 
ness; and it pleased him to see another man give way 
to a generous movement, while he felt himself, in his 
entire corruption, superior to such emotions. 

“You now, after your first moment of surprise,’’ said 
he, ‘* are in a position to appreciate the delights of 
our. society. You can see how it combines the excite- 
ment of a gaming-table, a duel, and a Roman amphi- 
theatre. The Pagans did well enough; I cordially 
admire the refinement of their minds; but it has been 
reserved for a Christian country to attain this extreme, 
this quintessence, this absolute poignancy. You will 
understand how vapid are all amusements to a man 
who has acquired a taste for this one. The game we 
play,’’ he continued, ‘‘is one of extreme simplicity. A 
full pack—but I perceive you are about to see the 
thing in progress. Will you lend me the help of your 
arm? I am unfortunately paralysed.” 

Indeed, just as Mr. Malthus was beginning his de- 
scription, another pair of folding-doors was thrown 
open, and the whole Club began to pass, not without 
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some hurry, into the adjoining room. It was similar 
in every respect to the one from which it was entered, 
but somewhat differently furnished. The centre was 
occupied by a long green table, at which the President 
sat shuttling a pack of cards with great particularity. 
‘Even with the stick and the Colonel’s arm, Mr. 
Malthus walked with so much difficulty that everyone 
was seated before this pair and the Prince, who had 
waited for them, entered the apartment; and, in con- 
sequence, the three took seats close together at the low- 
er end of the board. 
“It is a pack of fifty-two,’’ whispered Mr. Malthus. 
“Watch for the ace of spades, which is the sign of 
death, and the ace of clubs, which designates the official 
of the night. Happy, happy young men!’’ he added. 
‘*You have good eyes, and can follow the game. Alas! 
I cannot tell an ace from a deuce acr@ss the table.”’ 
And he proceeded to equip himself with a second 
pair of spectacles. 
‘‘T must at least watch the faces,’’ he explained. 
The Colonel rapidly informed his friend of all that 
he had learned from the honorary member, and of the 
horrible alternative that lay before them. ‘The Prince 
was conscious of a deadly chill and a contraction about 
his heart; he swallowed with difficulty and looked 
from side to side like a man in a maze. 
‘‘One bold stroke,’’ whispered the Colonel, ‘‘and we 
may still escape.’’ 
But the suggestion recalled the Prince’s spirits. 
“Silence !’’ said he. ‘‘Let me see that you can play 
like a gentleman for any stake, however serious.”’ 
And he looked about him, once more to all appearance 
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at his ease, although his heart beat quickly, and he was 
conscious of an unpleasant heat in his bosom. The mem- 
bers were all very quiet and intent; everyone was pale, 
but none so pale as Mr. Malthus. His eyes protruded ; 
his head kept nodding involuntarily upon his spine; 
his hands found their way, one after the other, to his 
mouth, where they made clutches at his tremulous and 
ashen lips. It was plain that the honorary member 
enjoyed his membership on very startling terms. 

‘Attention, gentlemen !’’ said the President. 

And he began slowly dealing the cards about the 
table in the reverse direction, pausing until each man 
had shown his card. Nearly everyone hesitated; and 
sometimes you would see a player’s fingers stumble 
more than once before he could turn over the momen- 
tous slip of pasteboard. As the Prince’s turn drew 
nearer, he was,conscious of a growing and almost 
suffocating excitement; but he had somewhat of the 
gambler’s nature, and recognized almost with astonish- 
ment that there was a degree of pleasure in his 
sensations. The nine of clubs fell to his lot; the three 
of spades was dealt to Geraldine; and the queen of 
hearts to Mr. Malthus, who was unable to suppress a 
sob of relief. The young man of -the cream tarts 
almost immediately afterwards turned over the ace of 
clubs, and remained frozen with horror, the card still 
resting on his finger; he had not come there to kill, 
but to be killed; and the Prince in his generous sym- 
pathy with his position almost forgot the peril that still 
hung over himself and his friend. 

The deal was coming round again, and still Death’s 
card had not come out. The players held their respira- 
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tion, and only breathed by gasps. The Prince received 
another club; Geraldine had a diamond; but when Mr. 
Malthus*urned up his card a horrible noise, like that 
of something breaking, issued from his mouth; and he 
rose from his seat and sat down again, with no sign of 
his paralysis. It was the ace of spades. The honorary 
member had trifled once too often with his terrors. 

Conversation broke out again almost at once. The 
players relaxed their rigid attitudes, and began to rise 
from the table and stroll back by twos and threes into 
the smoking-room. The President stretched his arms 
and yawned, like a man who has finished his day’s 
work. But Mr. Malthus sat in his place with his head. 
in his hands, and his hands upon the table, drunk and 
motionless—a thing stricken down. 

The Prince and Geraldine made their escape at once. 
In the cold night air their horror of what they had 
witnessed was redoubled. 

“Alas!” cried the Prince, “‘to be bound by an oath 
in such a matter! to allow this wholesale trade in 
murder to be continued with profit and impunity! If 
I but dared to forfeit my pledge !”’ 

‘That is impossible for your Highness,’’ replied the 
Colonel, ‘‘whose honour is the honour of Bohemia. 
But I dare, and may with propriety, forfeit mine.”’ 

‘““Geraldine,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘if your honour suf- 
fers in any of the adventures into which you follow 
me, not only will I never pardon you, but—what I 
believe will much more sensibly affect you—I should 
never forgive myself.”” 

“IT receive your Highness’s commands,” replied the 
Colonel. ‘‘Shall we go from this accursed spot ?”’ 
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“Ves,’? said the Prince. ‘‘Call a cab in heaven’s 
name, and let me try to forget in slumber the memory 
of this night’s disgrace.’’ ” 


But it was notable that he carefully read the name 
of the court before he left it. 

The next morning, as soon as the Prince was stir- 
ring, Colonel Geraldine brought him a daily news- 
paper, with the following paragraph marked :— 

‘““MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT.—This morning, about two 
o’clock, Mr. Bartholomew Malthus, of 16 Chepstow 
Place, Westbourne Grove, on his way home from a 
party at a friend’s house, fell over the upper parapet 
in Trafalgar Square, fracturing his. skull and breaking 
a leg and an arm. Death was instantaneous. Mr. 
Malthus, accompanied by a friend, was engaged in look- 
ing for a cab at the time of the unfortunate occurrence. 
As Mr. Malthus was paralytic, it is thought that his 
fall may have been occasioned by another seizure. 
The unhappy gentleman was well known in the most 
respectable circles, and his loss will be widely and 
deeply deplored.’’ 

“If ever a soul went straight to hell,’’ said Geraldine 
solemnly, ‘‘it was that paralytic man’s.” 

The Prince buried his face in his hands and‘ remain- 
ed silent. 

‘‘T am almost rejoiced,’’? continued the Colonel, ‘‘to 
know that he is dead. But for our young man of the 
cream tarts I confess my heart bleeds.”’ 

‘‘Geraldine,’’ said the Prince, raising his face, ‘‘that 
unhappy lad was last night as innocent as you and |, 
and this morning the guilt of blood is on his soul. 
When I think of the President, my heart grows sick 
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within me. I do not know how it shall be done, but 
I shall have that scoundrel at my mercy as there is 
a God in heaven. What an experience, what a lesson, 
was that game of cards!’’ 

“One,’” said the Colonel, ‘‘never to be repeated.” 

The Prince remained so long without replying that 
Geraldine grew alarmed. 

‘“You cannot mean to return,’’ he said. ‘‘You have 
suffered too’ much and seen too much horror already. 
The duties of your high position forbid the repetition 
of the hazard.’’ 

“There is much in what you say,’’ replied Prince 
Florizel, ‘‘and I am not altogether pleased with my 
own determination. Alas! in the clothes of the great- 
est potentate, what is there but a man? I never felt my 
weakness more acutely than now, Geraldine, but it is 
stronger than I. Can I cease to interest myself in 
the fortunes of the unhappy young man who supped 
with us some hours ago? Can I leave the President 
to follow his nefarious career unwatched ? Can I begin 
an adventure so entrancing, and not follow it to an 
end? No, Geraldine: you ask of the Prince more than 
the man is able to perform. To-night, once more, we 
take our places at the table of the Suicide Club.” 

Colonel Geraldine fell upon his knees. 

“Will your Highness take my life?’ he cried. “‘It 
is his—his freely; but do not, oh do not! let him ask 
me to countenance so terrible a risk.”’ 

‘‘Colonel Geraldine,’’ replied the Prince, with some 
haughtiness of manner, ‘‘your life is absolutely your 
own. I only looked for obedience ; and when that is 
unwillingly rendered, I shall look for that no longer. 
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! add one word: your importunity in this affair has 
been sufficient.”’ 

The Master of the Horse regained his feet at once. 

‘Your Highness,’’ he said, ‘‘may I be excused in 
my. attendance this afternoon? I| dare not, as an 
honourable man, venture a second time into that fatal 
house until I have perfectly ordered my affairs. Your 
Highness shall meet, I promise him, with no more 
opposition from the most devoted and grateful of his 
servants.” : 

‘‘My dear Geraldine,’’ returned Prince Florizel, “‘I 
always regret when you oblige me to remember m 
rank. Dispose of your day as you think fit, but be 
here before eleven in the same disguise.” 

The Club, on this second evening, was not so 
fully attended; and when Geraldine and the Prince 
arrived, there were not above halt-a-dozen persons in 
the smoking-room., His Highness took the President 
aside and congratulated him warmly on the demise of 
Mr. Malthus. 

‘“‘T like,’? he said, ‘“‘to meet with capacity, and cer- 
tainly find much of it in you. Your profession is of 
a very delicate nature, but I see you are well qualified 
to conduct it with success and secrecy.”’ 

The President was somewhat affected by these com- 
pliments from one of his Highness’s superior bearing. 
He acknowledged them almost with humility. 

‘‘Poor Malthy!’’ he added, “‘I shall hardly know 
the Club without him. The most of my patrons are 
boys, sir, and poetical boys, who are not much com- 
pany for me. Not but what Malthy had.some poetry, 
too; but it was of a kind that I could understand.” 
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‘I can readily imagine you should find yourself in 
sympathy with Mr. Malthus,’’ returned the Prince. 
‘He struck me as a man of a very original disposition.”’ 

The young man of the cream tarts was in the room, 
but painfully depressed and silent. His late com- 
panions sought in vain to lead him into conversation. 

‘‘How bitterly I wish,’’ he cried, ‘‘that I had never 
brought you to this infamous abode! Begone, while 
you are clean-handed. If you could have heard the 
old man scream as he fell, and the noise of his bones 
upon the pavement! Wish me, if you have any kind- 
ness to so fallen a being—wish the ace of spades for 
me to-night !”’ 

A few more members dropped in as the evening went 
on, but the Club did not muster more than the devil’s 
dozen when they took their places at the table. The 
Prince was again conscious of a certain joy in his 
alarms; but he was astonished to see Geraldine so 
much more self-possessed than on the night before. 

“Tt is extraordinary,’’ thought the Prince, ‘‘that a 
will, made or unmade, should so greatly influence a 
young man’s spirit.”’ 

“Attention, gentlemen !’’ said the President, and he 
began to deal. 

Three times the cards went all round the table, and 
neither of the marked cards had yet fallen from his 
hand. The excitement as he began the fourth distribu- 
tion was overwhelming. There were just cards enough to 
go once’ more entirely round. The Prince, who sat 
second from the dealer’s left, would receive, in the re- 
yerse mode of dealing practised at the Club, the second 
last card. The third player turned up a black ace—it 
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was the ace of clubs. The next received a diamond, the 
next a heart, and so on; but the ace of spades was still un- 
delivered. At last, Geraldine, who sat upon the Prince’s 
left, turned his card; it was an ace, but the ace of hearts. 

When Prince Florizel saw his fate upon the table in 
front of him, his heart stood still. He was a brave man, 
but the sweat poured off his face. There were exactly 
fifty chances out of a hundred that he was doomed. He 
reversed the card; it was the ace of spades. <A loud 
roaring filled his brain, and the table swam before his 
eyes. He heard the player on his right break into a fit 
of laughter that sounded between mirth and disappoint- 
ment; he saw the company rapidly dispersing, but his 
mind was full of other thoughts. He recognized how 
foolish, how criminal, had been his conduct. In per- 
fect health, in the prime of his years, the heir to a 
throne, he ee gambled away ‘his future and that of a 
brave and loyal country. ‘‘God,’’ he cried, ‘‘God for- 
give me!’’ And with that, the confusion of his senses 
passed away, and he regained his self-possession in a 
moment. 

To: his surprise Geraldine had disappeared. anete 
was no one inthe card-room but his destined butcher 
consulting with the President, and the young man of 
the cream tarts, who slipped up to the Prince, and 
whispered in his ear— 

‘‘T would give a million, if [ had it, for your lacks 

His Highness could not help reflecting, as the young 
man departed, that he would have sold his opportunity 
for a much more moderate sum. 

The whispered conference now came to an end. The 
holder of the ace of clubs left the room with a look of 
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intelligence, and the President, approaching the unfor- 
tunate Prince, proffered him his hand. 

“I am pleased to have met you, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
pleased to have been in a position to do you this trifling 
service. At least, you cannot complain of delay. On 
the second evening—what a stroke of luck!” — 

The Prince endeavoured in vain to articulate some- 
thing in response, but his mouth was dry and his ton- 
gue seemed paralysed. : 

“You feel a littie sickish?’’ asked the President, 
with some show of solicitude. ‘‘Most gentlemen do. 
Will you take a little brandy ?” 

The Prince signified in the affirmative, and the other 
. immediately filled some of the spirit into a tumbler. 

‘“Poor old Mathy !’’ ejaculated the President, as the 
Prince drained the glass. ‘‘He drank near upon a pint, 
and little enough good it seemed to do him!” 
~ “Tam more amenable to treatment,’* said the Prince, 
a good deal revived. “I am my own man again at 
once, as you perceive. And so, let me ask you, what 
are my directions ?”’ 

“You will proceed along the Strand in the direction 
of the City, and on the left-hand pavement, until you 
meet the gentleman who has just left the room. He 
will continue your instructions, and him you will have 
the kindness to obey; the authority of the Club is vested 
in his person for the hight. And now,’’ added the 
President, ‘‘I wish you a pleasant walk.” 

Florizel| acknowledged the salutations rather awk- 
wardly, and took his leave. He passed through the 
smoking-room, where the bulk of the players were still 
consuming champagne, some of which he had himself 
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_ordered and paid for; and he was surprised to find him- 
self cursing them in his heart. He put on his hat and 
greatcoat in the cabinet, and selected his umbrella from 
a corner. The familiarity of these acts, and the thought 
that he was about them for the last time, betrayed him 
into a fit of laughter which sounded unpleasantly in his 
own ears. He conceived a reluctance to leave the cabi- 
net, and turned instead to the window. The sight of . 
the lamps and the darkness recalled him to himself. 

‘““Come, come, I must be a man,” he thought, ‘‘and 
tear myself away.” 

At the corner of Box Court three men fell upon 
Prince Florizel and he was unceremoniously thrust into 
a carriage, which at once drove rapidly away. There 
was already an occupant. 

“Will your Highness pardon my zeal ?’’ said a well- 
known voice. : 

The Prince threw himself upon the Colonel’s neck in 
a passion of relief. 

‘‘How can I ever thank you?” he cried. ‘‘And how 
was this effected ?”’ 

Although he had been willing to march upon his 
doom, he was overjoyed to yield to friendly violence, 
and return once more to life and hope. 

“You can thank me effectually enough,’’ replied the 
Colonel, “‘by avoiding all such dangers in the future. 
And as for your second question, all has been managed 
by the simplest means. I arranged this afternoon with 
a celebrated detective. Secrecy has been promised and 
paid for. Your own servants have been principally en- 
gaged in the affair. The house in Box Court has been 
surrounded since nightfall, and this, which is one of 
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your own carriages, has been awaiting you for nearly 
an hour.’’ 

‘And the miserable creature who was to have slain 
me—what of him ?’’ inquired the Prince. 

‘‘He was pinioned as he left the Club,’’ replied the 
Colonel, ‘‘and now awaits your sentence at the Palace, 
where he will soon be joined by his accomplices.” 

“‘Geraldine,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘you have saved me 
against my explicit orders, and you have done well. I 
Owe you not only my life, but a lesson; and I should be 
unworthy of my rank if I did not show myself grateful 
to my teacher. Let it be yours to choose the manner.”’ 

There was a pause, during which the carriage con- 
tinued to speed through the streets, and the two men 
were each buried in his own reflections. The silence 
was broken by Colonel Geraldine. 

‘Your Highness,’’ said he, ‘‘has by this time a con- 
siderable body of prisoners. There is at least one 
criminal among the number to whom justice should 
be dealt. Our oath forbids us all recourse to law; and 
discretion would forbid it equally if the oath were 
loosened. May I inquire your Highness’s intention ?”’ 

‘It is decided,’’ answered Fiorizel; ‘‘the President 
must fall in duel. It only remains to choose his ad- 


versary.”’ 
“Your Highness has permitted me to name my own 
recompense,’’ said the Colonel. ‘‘Will he permit me 


to ask the appointment of my brother? It is an honour- 
able post, but I dare assure your Highness that the lad 


will acquit himself with credit.” 
“You ask me an ungracious favour,”’ said the Prince, 


“but I must refuse you nothing.” 
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_ The Colonel kissed his hand with the greatest affec- 
tion; and at that moment the carriage rolled under the 
archway of the Prince’s splendid residence. 

An hour after, Florizel in his official robes, and 
covered with all the orders of Bohemia, received the 
members of the Suicide Club. 

‘‘Foolish and wicked men,’’ said he, “fas many of 
you as have been driven into this strait by the lack of 
fortune shall receive employment and remuneration 
from my officers. Those who suffer under a sense of 
guilt must have recourse to a higher and more generous 
Potentate than I. I feel pity for all of you, deeper than 
you can imagine; to-morrow you shall tell me your 
stories; and as you answer more frankly, I shall be the - 
more able to remedy your misfortunes. As for you,”’ 
he added, turning to the President, “I should only 
offend a person of your parts by any offer of assistance; 
but I have instead a piece of diversion to propose to 
you. Here,’ laying his hand on the shoulder of Colonel 
Geraldine’s young brother, ‘‘is an officer of mine who 
desires to make a little tour upon the Continent; and I 
ask you, as a favour, to accompany him on this excur- 
sion. Do you,’’ he went on, changing his tone, ‘‘do 
you shoot well with the pistol: 2 Because you may have’ 
need of that accomplishment. When two men go travel- 
ling together, it is best to be prepared for all. Let me 
add that, if by any chance you should lose young 
Mr. Geraldine upon the way, I shall always have another 
member of my household to place at your disposal; and 
I.am known, Mr. President, to have long eyesight, and 
as. long an arm.’ 


With these words, said with much sternness, the 
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Prince concluded his address. Next morning the mem-. 
bers of the Club were suitably provided for by his 
munificence, and the President set forth upon his travels, 
under the supervision of Mr. Geraldine, and a pair of 
faithful and adroit lackeys well trained in the Prince’s 
household. Not content with this, discreet agents were 
put in possession of the house in Box Court, and all 
letters or visitors for the Suicide Club or its officials 
were to be examined by Prince Florizel in person. 


R. L. STEvENson—New Arabian Nights. 
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“THE exact time? Good God! my friend, why do you 
insist ? One would think—but what does it matter! it 
is easily bedtime—isn’t that near enough? But, here, 
if you must set your watch, take mine and see for 
yourself.”’ 

With that he detached his watch—a tremendously 
heavy, old-fashioned one—from the chain, and handed 
it to me; then turned away, and walking across the 
room to a shelf of books, began an examination of 
their backs. His agitation and evident distress surprised 
me; they appeared reasonless. Having set my watch 
by his I stepped over to where he stood and said, 
“Thank you.”’ 

As he took his timepiece and reattached it to the 
guard I observed that his hands were unsteady. With 
a tact upon which I greatly prided myself, I sauntered 
carelessly to the sideboard and took some brandy and 
water ; then, begging his pardon for my thoughtlessness, 
asked him to have some and went back to my seat by 
the fire, leaving him to help himself, as was our custom. 
He did so and presently joined me at the hearth, as 
tranquil as ever. | 

This odd little incident occurred in my apartment, 
where John Bartine was passing an evening. We had 
dined together at the club, had come home in a cab 
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and—in short, everything had been done in the most 
prosaic way; and why John Bartine should break-in 
upon the natural and established order of things to 
make himself spectacular with a display of emotion, 
apparently for his own entertainment, I could nowise 
understand. The more I thought of it, while his 
brilliant conversational gifts were commending them- 
selves to my inattention, the more curious I grew, and 
of course had no difficulty in persuading myself that 
my curiosity was friendly solicitude. That is the 
disguise that curiosity usually assumes to evade resent- 
ment. So IJ ruined one of the finest sentences of his 
disregarded monologues by cutting it short without 
ceremony. 

‘“‘John Bartine,’’ I said, ‘‘you must try to forgive me 
if I am wrong, but with the light that I have at present 
I cannot concede your. right to go all to pieces when 
asked the time o’ night. I cannot admit that it 1s 
proper to experience a mysterious reluctance to look 
your own watch in the face and to cherish in my 
presence, without explanation, painful emotions which 
are denied to me, and which are none of my business.” 

To this ridiculous speech Bartine made no immediate 
reply, but sat looking gravely into the fire. Fearing 
that I had offended I was about to apologize and beg 
him to think no more about the matter, when looking 
me calmly in the eyes he said: 

“My dear fellow, the levity of your manner does not 
at all disguise the hideous impudence of your demand; 
but happily I had already decided to tell you what you 
wish to know, and no manifestation of your unworthi- 
ness to hear it shall alter my decision. Be good enough 
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to give me your attention and you shall hear all about 
the matter. : m7 

“This watch,’’ he said, ‘‘ had been in my family for 
three generations before it fell to me. Its original 
owner, for whom it was made, was my great-grand- 
father, Bramwell Olcott Bartine, a wealthy planter of 
Colonial Virginia, and as staunch a Tory as ever lay 
awake at nights contriving new kinds of maledictions for 
the head of Mr. Washington, and new methods of aid- 
ing and abetting good King George. One day this 
worthy gentleman had the deep misfortune to perform 
for his cause a service of capital importance which was 
not recognized as legitimate by those who suffered its 
disadvantages. It does’ not matter what it was, but 
among its minor consequences was my _ excellent 
ancestor’s arrest one night in his own house by a party 
of Mr, Washington’s rebels. He was permitted to say 
farewell to his weeping family, and was then marched 
away into the darkness which swallowed him up for 
ever. Not the slenderest clue to his fate was ever found. 
After the war the most diligent inquiry and the offer 
of large rewards failed to turn up any of his captors 
or any facts concerning his disappearance.’ He had 
disappeared, and that was all.” 

Something in Bartine’s manner that was not in his 
words—I hardly knew what it was—prompted me to 
ask : ‘ ; 

“What is your view of the matter—of the justice of 
sit?’ ee ‘ 
. “My view of it,”’ he flamed out, bringing his clenched 
hand down upon the table as if he had been in a public- 
house dicing with blackguards—‘‘my view of it is that 
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it was a characteristically dastardly assassination by 
that damned traitor, Washington, and his ragamuffin 
rebels !”’ | 

For some minutes nothing was said: Bartine was 
recovering his temper, and I waited. Then I said: 

““Was that all?” 

‘‘No—there was something else. A few weeks after 
my great-grandfather’s arrest his watch was found lying 
on the porch at the front door of his dwelling. It was 
wrapped in a sheet of letter paper bearing the name of 
Rupert Bartine, his only son, my grandfather. I am 
wearing that watch.” 

Bartine paused. His usually restless black eyes were 
staring fixedly into the grate, a point of red light in’ 
each, reflecting from the glowing coals. He seemed to 
have forgotten me. A sudden threshing of the branches 
of a tree outside one of the windows, and almost at the 


same instant a rattle of rain against the glass, recalled — 


him to a sense of his surroundings. A storm had risen, 
heralded by a single gust of wind, and in a few moments 
the steady plash of the water on the pavement was 
distinctly heard. I hardly know why I relate this 
incident; it seemed somehow to have a certain signifi- 
cance and relevancy which I am unable now to discern. 
It at least added an element of seriousness, almost 
solemnity. Bartine resumed :. ite ype 

“T have a singular feeling toward this watch—a kind 
of affection for it; I like to have it about me, though - 


partly from its weight, and partly for a reason I shall — 


now explain, I seldom carry it. ~The reason is this: * 
Every evening when I have it with me [ feel an un- 
accountable desire to open and consult it, even if I can 
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think of no reason for wishing to know the time. But 
if I yield to it, the moment my eyes rest upon the dial 
I am filled with a mysterious apprehension—a sense of 
imminent calamity. And this is the more insupportable 
the nearer it is to eleven o’clock—by this watch, no 
matter what the actual hour may be. After the hands 
have registered eleven the desire to look is gone; I am 
entirely indifferent. Then I can consult the thing as 
often as I like, with no more emotion than you feel in 
looking at your own. Naturally I have trained myself 
not to look at that watch in the evening before eleven ; 
nothing could induce me. Your insistence this even- 
ing upset me a trifle. I felt very much as I suppose an 
opium-eater might feel if his yearning for his special 
and particular kind of hell were reinforced by oppor- 
tunity and advice. 

‘‘Now that is my story, and | have told it in the 
interest of your trumpery scrence; but if on any even- 
ing hereafter you observe me wearing this damnable 
watch, and you have the thoughtfulness to ask me the 
hour, I shall beg leave to put you to the inconvenience 
of being knocked down.”’ 

His humour did not amuse me. I could see that in 
relating his delusion he was again somewhat disturbed. 
His concluding smile was positively ghastly, and his 
eyes had resumed something more than their old 
restlessness; they shifted hither and thither about’the 
-room with apparent aimlessness and I fancied had 
taken on a wild expression, such as is sometimes observ- 
ed in cases of dementia. Perhaps this was my own ima- 
gination, but at any rate I was now persuaded that my 
friend was afflicted with a most singular and interesting 
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monomania. Without, I trust, any abatement of my 
affectionate solicitude for him as a friend, I began to 
regard him as a patient, rich in possibilities of profitable 
study. Why not? Had he not described his delusion 
in the interest of science? Ah, poor fellow, he was 
doing more for science than he knew: not only his 
story but himself was in evidence. I should cure him 
if I could, of course, but first I should make a little 
experiment in psychology—nay, the experiment itself 
might be a step in his restoration. 

‘That is very frank and friendly of you, Bartine,’’ I 
said cordially, ‘‘and I’m rather proud of your confid- 
ence. It is all very odd, certainly. Do you mind 
showing me the watch ?’’ 

He detached it from his waistcoat, chain and all, and 
passed it to me without a word. The case was of gold, ° 
very thick and strong, and singularly engraved. After 
closely examining the dial and. observing that it was 
nearly twelve o’clock, I opened it at the back and was 
interested to observe an inner case of ivory, upon which 
was paintéd a miniature portrait in that exquisite and 
delicate manner which was in vogue during the eight- 
eenth century. 

“Why, bless my soul!’ I exclaimed, feeling a sharp 
artistic delight—‘‘how under the sun did you get that 
done? I thought miniature painting on ivory was a 
lost art.” : 

‘“‘That,’? he replied, gravely smiling, ‘‘is not I; it is 
my excellent great-grandfather, the late Bramwell 
Olcott Bartine, Esquire, of Virginia. He was younger 
then than later—about my age, in fact. It is said to 
resemble me; do you think so?’ | 
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‘‘Resemble you? I should say so! Barring the cos- 
tume, which I supposed you to have assumed out of 
compliment to the art—or for vraisemblance, so to say 
_-——and the no moustache, that portrait is you in every 
feature, line, and expression.” 

No more was said at that time. Bartine took a book 
from the-table and began reading. J heard outside the 
incessant plash of the rain in the street. There were 
occasional hurried footfalls on the sidewalks; and once 
a Slower, heavier tread seemed to cease at my door—a 
policeman, I thought, seeking shelter in the doorway. 
The boughs of the trees tapped significantly on the 
window panes, as if asking for admittance. I remember 
it ajl through these years “and years of a wiser, graver 
life. 

Seeing myself unobserved, I took the old-fashioned 
key that dangled from the chain and quickly turned 
back the hands of the watch a full hour; then, closing 
the case, I handed Bartine his property and saw him, 
replace it on his person. 

Rein think you said,’’ I began, with assumed careless- 
ness, “‘that after eleven the sight of the dial no longer 
affects you. As it is now nearly twelve’’—looking at 
my own timepiece—‘‘perhaps if you don’t resent my 
pursuit of proof, you will look at it now.”’’ 

' He smiled good-humouredly, pulled out the watch 
again, opened it, and instantly sprang to his feet with 
a cry that Heaven has not had the mercy to permit me 
to forget! His eyes, their blackness strikingly intensi- 
fied by the pallor of his face, were fixed upon the watch, 
which he clutched in both hands. For some time We 
remained in that attitude without uttering another 
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sound; then, in a voice that I should not have recog- 
nized as his, he said: 

‘“Damn you! it is two minutes to eleven !”’ 

I was not unprepared for some such outbreak, and 
without rising replied, calmly enough: 

“‘I beg your pardon; I must have misread your watch 
in setting my own by it.”’ 

He shut the case with a sharp snap and put the watch 
in his pocket. He looked at me and made an attempt 
to smile, but his lower lip quivered and he seemed 
unable to close his mouth. His hands, also, were shak- 
ing, and he thrust them, clenched, into the pockets of 
his sackcoat. The courageous spirit was manifestly 
endeavouring to subdue the coward body. ‘The effort 
was too great; he began to sway from side to side, as 
from vertigo, and before I could spring from my chair 
to support him his knees gave way and he pitched 
awkwardly forward and fell upon his face. I sprang to 
assist him to rise; but when John Bartine rises we shall 
all rise. CESS 

The post-mortem examination disclosed nothing; 
every organ was normal and sound. But when the body 
had been prepared for burial a faint dark circle was 
seen to have developed around the neck; at least I was 
so assured by several persons who said they saw it, but 
of my own knowledge I cannot say if that was true. 

Nor can I set limitations to the law of heredity. I 
do not know that in the spiritual world a sentiment or 
emotion: may not survive the heart that held it, and 
seek expression in a kindred life, ages removed. Surely, 
if I were to guess at the fate of Bramwell Olcott Bartine, 
I should guess that he was hanged at eleven o’clock in 
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the evening, and that he had been allowed several hours 
in which to prepare for the change. 

As to John Bartine, my friend, my patient for five 
minutes, and—Heaven forgive me!—my victim for 
eternity, there is no more to say. He is buried, and 
his watch with. him—lI saw to that. May God rest his 
soul in Paradise, and the soul of his Virginian ancestor, 
if indeed, they are two souls. 


AMBROSE BieRcE—Can Such Things Be? 
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THE little feathers of the dusk were drifting through 
the autumn leaves when we came so unexpectedly 
upon the inn that was not marked upon our big-scale 
map. And most opportunely, for Ducommun, my 
friend, was clearly overtired. Irritability foreign to 
his placid temperament had made the last few hours’ 
trudge a little difficult, and I felt we had reached’ that 
narrow frontier which lies between non-success and 
failure. 

‘‘Another five miles to the inn we chose this morn- 
ing,’’ I told him; “‘but we’ll soon manage it at a steady 
pace.”’ 

And he groaned, ‘‘I’m done! I simply couldn’t do 
it.”’ | 

He sank down upon the bit of broken wall to rest, 
while the darkness visibly increased, and the wind blew 
damp and chill across the marshes on our left, But 
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behind the petulance of his tone, due to exhaustion 
solely, lay something else as well, something that 
had been accumulating for days. For our walking 
tour had not turned out quite to measure, distances 
always under-calculated; the inns, moreover, bad; 
the people surly and inhospitable; even the weather 
cross. 

And Ducommun’s disappointment had in a sense been 
double, so that I felt keen sympathy with him. For 
this was the country where his ancestors once reigned as 
_proprietors, grand seigneurs, and the rest ; he had always 
longed to visit it; and secretly in his imagination had 
-cherished a reconstructed picture in which he himself 
would somehow play some high, distinguished 7éle his 
proud blood entitled him to. Cierk to-day in a mere 
insurance office, but descendant of romantic, ancient 
stock, he knew the history of the period intimately; the 
holiday had been carefully, lovingly planned; and—the 
unpleasantness of the inhabitants had shattered his 
dream thus fostered and so keenly anticipated. The 
breaking-point had been reached. Was not this inn 
we hoped to reack by dark a portion of the very 
chateau—he had established it from musty records 
enough—where once his family dwelt in old-time 
splendour? And had he not indulged all manner of 
delightful secret dreaming in advance? . 

It was here, then, returning from a little Beith. 
reconnoitring on my own account, that I reported my 
brave discovery of an unexpected half-way house, and 
found him almost asleep upon the stones, unwilling to 
believe the short half-mile I promised. ‘‘Only another 
nest of robbery and insolence,’’ he laughed sourly, ‘‘and, 
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anyhow, not the inn we counted on.’? He dragged 
after me in silence, eyeing askance the tumbl@d, ivy- 
covered shanty that stood beside the roadway, yet 
gladly going in ahead of me to rest his weary limbs, 
and troubling himself no whit with bargaining that he 
divined might be once more unpleasant. 

Yet the inn proved a surprise in another way—it 
was entirely delightful. There was a glowing fire of 
peat in a biggish hall, thé patron and his wife were 
all smiles and pleasure, welcoming us with an old- 
fashioned dignity that made bargaining impossible, and 
in ten minutes we felt as much at home as if we had 
arrived at a country house where we had been long 
expected. | | Raph oil 

‘“‘So few care to stop here now,’’ the old woman told . 
us, with a gracious gesture that was courtly rather than 
deferential, ‘‘we stand no longer upon the old high 
road,’’ and showed in a hundred nameless ways that all 
they had was entirely at our disposal. Till even 
Ducommun meited and turned soft: ‘‘Only in France 
could this happen,’’ he whispered with a touch of. pride; 
as though claiming that this fragrance of gentle life, 
now fast disappearing from the world, still lingered 
in the land of his descent and in his own blood too. He 
patted the huge, rough deer-hound that seemed to fill 
the little room where we awaited supper, and the 
friendly creature, bounding with a kind of subdued 
affection, added another touch of welcome. His face 
and manners were evidence of kind treatment; he was 
proud of his owners’ guests. I thought of well-loved 
pets in our English country houses. ‘‘This beast,”’ I 

‘jaughed, “‘has surely lived with gentlemen.” And 
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Ducongnun took the compliment to himself with pet- 
sonal Satisfaction. 

It is difficult to tell afterwards with accuracy the 
countless little touches that made the picture all so 
gentle—they were so delicately suggested, painted in 
silently with such deft spiritual discretion. It stands 
out in my memory, set in some strange, high light, as 
the most enchanting experience of many a walking tour ; 
and yet, about it all, like a veil of wonder that evades 
description, an atmosphere of something at the same 
time—I use the best available word—truly singular. 
This touch of something remote, indefinite, unique, be- 
gan to steal over me from the very first, bringing with 
it an incalculable, queer charm. It lulled like a drug all 
possible suspicions. And in my friend—detail of the 
picture nearest to my heart, that is—it first betrayed it- 
self, with a degree of surprise, moreover, not entirely 
removed from shock. 

For as he passed before me underneath that low- 
browed porch, quite undeniably he—altered. This in- 
definable change clothed his entire presentment to my 
eyes; to tired eyes, I freely grant, as also that it was 
dusk, and that the transforming magic of the peat fire 
was behind him. Yet eschewing paragraphs. of vain 
description, I may put a portion of it crudely thus, 
perhaps: that his lankiness.turned suddenly all grace; 
the atmosphere of the London office stool, as of the 
clerk a-holidaying, vanished; and that the way he 
bowed his head to enter the dark-beamed lintel of the 
door was courtly and high bred, instinet with native 
elegance, and in the real sense aristocratic. It came 
with an instant and complete conviction. It was wonder- 
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ful to see; and it gave me a moment’s curious enchant- 
ment. All that I divined and loved in the man, 
usually somewhat buried, came forth upon the surface. 
A note of explanation followed readily enough, half-ex- 
planation at any rate—that houses alter people because, 
like dressing-up with women and children, they fur- 
nish a new setting to the general appearance, and the 
points one is accustomed to undergo a readjustment. 
Yet with him this subtle alteration did not pass; it 
not only clung to him during the entire evening, but 
most curiously increased. He maintained, indeed, his 
silence the whole time, but it was a happy, dreaming 
silence holding the charm of real companionship, his 
disappointment gone as completely as the memory 
of our former cheerless inns and _ ill-conditioned 
people. 

I cannot pretend, though, that I really watched him 
carefully, since an attack from another quarter divided 
my attention equally, and the charm of the daughter of 
the house, in whose eyes, it seemed to me, lay all the 
quiet sadness of the country we had walked through— 
triste, morne, forsaken land—claimed a great part of 
my observant sympathy. The old people left us en- 
tirely to her care, and the way she looked after us, 
divining our wants before we ventured to express them, 
was more suggestive of the perfect hostess than merely 
of someone who would take payment for all that she 
supplied. The question of money, indeed, did not once 
intrude, though I cannot say whence came my im- 
pression that this hospitality was, in fact, offered with- 
out the least idea of remuneration in silver and gold. 
That it did come, I can swear; also, that behind it lay 
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no suggestion of stiff prices to be demanded at the last 
moment on the plea that terms had not been settled 
in advance. We were made welcome like expected 
guests, and my heart leaped to encounter this spirit 
of old-fashioned courtesy that the greed of modern life 
has everywhere destroyed. , 

“To-morrow or the next day, when you are reste 
said the maiden softly, sitting beside us after supper and 
tending the fire, ‘I will. take you through the Allée des 
tilleuls toward the river, and show you where the fishing 
is SO good. 5 

For it seemed natural that she should sit and chat 
with us, and only afterwards I remembered sharply 
that the river was a good five miles from where we 
housed, across marshes that could boast no trees at all, 
tilleuls least of all, and of avenues not a vestige any- 
where. 

- “We'll 'start,’’ Ducommun answered promptly, tak- 
ing my breath a little, “‘in the dawn’’; and »BLESEALY. 
then made signs to go to bed. | 

She brought candles, lit them for us with a spill of 
paper from the peat, and handed one to each, a little 
smile of yearning in her deep, soft eyes that I remember 
to this day. 

“You will sleep long and well,’’ she said half shyly, 
accompanying us to the foot of the stairs. ““I made and 
aired the beds with my own hands.” 

The last I saw of her, as we turned the landing 
corner overhead, was het. graceful figure against the 
darkness, .with the candlelight falling upon the coiled 
masses of her dark-brown Spa She gazed up after us — 
with those large grey eyes that seemed to me so full 
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of yearning, and yet so sad, so patient, so curiously 
resipneds Wy: 2 | £3 
= Ducommun pulled me almost roughly by the arm. 

Come,” he said with sudden energy, and as though 
everything was settled. ““We have an early start, 
remember !”’ 

I moved unwillingly : it was all so strange and dream- 
like, the beauty of the girl so enchanting, the change 
in himself so utterly perplexing. . | 
' “It’s like staying with friends in a country house,” I 
murmured, lingering in a moment of bewilderment by 
his door. ‘‘Old family retainers almost, proud and 
delighted to put one up, eh?”’’ | < 

And his answer. was so wholly unexpected that I 
waited, staring blankly into his altered eyes: 
~“*T only hope we shall get away all right,’? he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I mean, that is—get off.” é 
' Evidentiy his former mood had flashed a moment 
back. ‘‘You feel tired ?’’ I suggested sympathetically, 
“‘so do I.” 
~ “Dog-tired, yes,’’ he answered shortly, then added in 
a slow, suggestive whisper—‘‘And I feel cold, too—ex- 
traordinarily cold.’’ 

The significant, cautious way he said it made me 
start. But before I could prate of chills and remedies 
he quickly shut the door upon me, leaving those last 
words ringing in my brain—‘‘cold, extraordinarily 
cold.’’ And an inkling stole over me of whatthe meant ; ” 
uninvitéd and unwelcome it came, then passed at once, 
_ leaving a vague uneasiness behind. For the cold he 
spoke of surely was not bodily cold. About my own 
heart, too, moved some strange touch of chill. Cold 
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sought an entrance. But it was not common cold. 
Rather it was in the mind and thoughts, settled down 
upon the spirit. In describing his own sensations he 
had also described my own; for aes at the very 
heart of me seemed turning numb. 

I got quickly into bed. The night was still and wind- 
less, but, though I was tired, sleep held long away. Un- 
easiness continued to affect me. I lay listening to the 
blood hurrying along the thin walls of my veins, sing- 
ing and murmuring, and, when at length I dropped 
off, two vivid pictures haunted me into unconsciousness 
—his face in the doorway as he made that last remark, 
and the face of the girl as she had peered up so yearn- 
ingly at him over the shaded candle. 

Then—at once it seemed—I was wide awake again, 
aware, however, that an interval had passed, but aware 
also of another thing that was incredible, and somehow 
dreadful—namely, that while I slept, the house had 
undergone a change. It caught me, shivering in my 
bed, utterly unprepared, as though unfair advantage 
had been taken of me while I lay unconscious. This 
startling idea of external alteration made me shudder. 
How I so instantly divined it lies beyond all explana- 
tion. I somehow realized that, while:the room. I woke 
in was the same as before, the building of which it 
formed a little member had known in the darkness 
some transmuting, substituting change that had turned 
it otherwise. My terror I also cannot explain, nor why, 
almost immediately, instead of increasing, it subtly 
shifted into that numbness I have already mentioned— 
a curious, deep bemusement of the spirit that robbed it 
of really acute distress. 
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It seemed as if only a part of me—the wakened part— 
knew what was going on, and that some other part re- 
mained in sleep and ignorance. 

LS or the house was now enormous. It had experienced 
this weird transformation. The roof, I somehow knew, 
rose soaring through the darkness; the walls ran over 
acres; it had towers, wings and battlements, broad 
balconies, and magnificent windows. It had grown both 
dignified and ancient . . . and had swallowed up our 
little inn as comfortably as a palace includes a single 
bedroom. The blackness about me of course concealed 
it, but I felt the yawning corridors, the gape of lofty 
halls, high ceilings, spacious chambers, till I seemed 
lost in the being of some stately building that extended 
itself with imposing majesty upon the night. 

Then came the instinct—more, perhaps, a driving 
impulse than a mere suggestion—to go out and see. 
‘*See what ?’’ I asked myself, as I made my way to- 
ward the window gropingly, unwilling or afraid to 
strike a light. And the answer, utterly without expla- 
nation, came hard and sharp like this | 

‘‘To catch them on the lawn.” 

And the curious phrase I knew was right, for the 
surroundings had changed equally with the house. I 
drew aside the curtain and peered out upon a lawn that 
a few hours ago had been surely a rather desolate, plain 
roadway, and beyond it into spacious gardens, bounded 
by park-like timber, where before had been but dreary, 
half-cultivated fields. 

Through a risen mist the light of the moon shone 
faintly, and everywhere my sight confirmed the singular 
impression of extension I have mentioned, for away to 
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the left another mass of masonry that was like the wing 
of some great mansion rose dimly through the air, and 
beneath my eyes a projecting balcony obscured path- 
ways and beds of flowers. Next, where a gleam of 
moonlight caught it, I saw the broad, slow bend of 
river edging the lawn through clumps of willows. Even 
the river had come close. And while I stared, striving 
to force from so much illusion a single fact that might 
explain, a little tree upon the lawn just underneath 
moved slightly nearer, and I saw it was a human figure 
—a figure that I recognized. Wrapped in some long, 
loose garment, the daughter of the house stood there in 
an attitude of waiting. And the waiting was at once 
explained, for another figure—this time the figure of | 
a man that seemed to me both strange and familiar at 
the same time—emerged from the shadows of the house 
to join her. She slipped into his arms. Then came a 
sound of horses neighing in their stalls, and the couple 
moved away with sudden swiftness, silently as ghosts, 
disappearing in the mist, while three minutes later I 
heard the crunch of hoofs on gravel, dying rapidly away 
into the distance of the night. ; 
And here a sudden, , wild reaction, not easy of 
analysis, rushed over me, as if that other part of me 
that had not waked now came sharply to the rescue, 
set free from the inhibition of some drug. I felt anger, 
disgust, resentment, and a wave of indignation that 
somehow I was being tricked. Impulsively—there 
seemed no time for judgment or reflection—I crossed 
the landing, now so oddly deep and lofty, and, without 
knocking, ran headlong into my friend’s room. The 
bed, I saw at Once, was empty, the sheets not even lain 
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in. The furniture was in disorder, garments strewn 
about the floor, signs of precipitate flight in ail direc- 
tions. And Ducommun, of course, was gone. 

What happened next confuses me when I try to’ 
think of it, for my only recollection is of hurrying dis- 
tractedly to and fro between his bedroom and my own. 
There was a rush and scuttling in the darkness, and 
then I blundered heavily against walls or furniture or 
both, and the darkness rose up over my mind with a 
smothering thick curtain that blinded everything .. . 
and I came to my senses in the open road, my friend 
standing over me, enormous in the dusk, and the bit of 
broken wall where he had rested while I reconnoitred, 
just behind us. The moon was rising, the air was 
damp and chill, and he was shouting in my ear, “I 
thought you were never coming back again. I’m 
rested now. We'd better hurry on and do those beast- 
ly five miles to the inn.” Se 

We started, walking so briskly that we reached it in 
something over seventy minutes, and passing on the 
way no single vestige of a house nor of any kind of 
building. I was the silent one, but when Ducommun 
talked it was only to curse the desolate, sad country, and 
wonder why his forbears had ever chosen such a wilder- 
ness to live in. And when at length we put up at this 
inn which he made out was a part of his original estate, 
he spent the evening poring over maps and papers, by 
means of which he admitted finally his calculations 
were all wrong. ‘‘The house itself,’’ he said, “must 
have stood farther back afong the road we came by. The 
river, you see,”’ pointing to the dirty old chart, “‘has 
changed its course a bit since then. Its older bed lay 
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much, nearer to the chateau, flanking the garden lawn 
below the park.’’ And he ‘pointed again to the place 
with a finger that obviously held office pens. | 


ALGERNON BLackwoop—Ten-Minute Stories. 


‘‘THERE is a wild beast in your woods,’’ said the artist 
Cunningham, as he was being driven to the station. It 
was the only remark he had made during the drive, 
but as Van Cheele had talked incessantly his com- 
panion’s silence had not been noticeable. 

“A stray fox or two and some resident weasels. 
Nothing more formidable,”’ said Van Cheele. The 
artist said nothing. 

‘What did you mean about a wild beast ?’? said Van 
Cheele later, when they were on the platform. 

“Nothing. My imagination. Here is the train,”’ 
said Cunningham. 

That afternoon Van Cheele went for one of his fre- 
quent rambles through his woodland property. He 
had a stuffed bittern in his study, and knew thé names 
of quite a number of wild flowers, so his aunt had 
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possibly some justification in describing him as a great 
naturalist. At any rate, he was a great walker. It was_ 
his custom to make mental notes of everything he saw 
during his walks, not so much for the purpose of assist- 
ing. contemporary sciente as to provide topics for 
conversation afterwards. When the bluebells began to 
show themselves in flower he made a point of inform- 
ing everyone of the fact; the season of the year might 
have warned his hearers of the likelihood of such an 
occurrence, but at least they felt that he was being 
absolutely frank with them. 

What Van Cheele saw on this particular afternoon 
was, however, something far removed from his ordinary 
range of experience. On a shelf of smooth stone over- 
hanging a deep pool in the hollow of an oak coppice 
a boy of about sixteen lay asprawl, drying his wet 
brown limbs luxuriously in the sun. His wet hair, 
parted by a recent dive, lay close to his head, and his 
light-brown eyes, so light that there was an almost 
tigerish gleam in them, were turned towards Van 
Cheele with a certain lazy watchfulness. It was an 
unexpected apparition, and Van Cheele found himself 
engaged in the novel process of thinking before he 
spoke. Where on earth could this wild-looking boy 
hail from? The miller’s wife had lost a child some 
two months ago, supposed to have been swept away 
by the mill-race, but that had been a mere ees not 
a half-grown lad. 

“What are you doing there?” he demanded. 

“Obviously sunning myself,’’ replied the ee | 

“Where do you live? ee % 

‘‘Here, in these woods.” | ae 
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“You can’t live in the woods,’’ said Van Cheele. 

‘They are very nice woods,’”’ said the boy, with a 
touch of patronage in his voice. ie 

‘‘But where do you sleep at night?” 

“I don’t sleep at night; that’s my busiest time.’’ 

Van Cheele began to have an irritated feeling that 
he was grappling with a problem that was eluding him. 

‘“What do you feed on?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Flesh,’’ said the boy, and he pronounced the word 
with slow relish, as though he were tasting it. — 

‘'Flesh | “What flesh ?’’. : 

“Since it interests you, rabbits, wild-fowl, hares, 
poultry, lambs in their season, children when I can 
get any; they’re usually too well locked in at night, 
when I do most of my hunting. It’s quite two months 
since I tasted child-flesh.”’ 

Ignoring the chaffing nature of the last remark Van 
Cheele tried to draw the boy on the subject of possible 
poaching operations. 

‘‘You’re talking rather through your hat when you 
speak of feeding on hares.’’ (Considering the nature 
of the boy’s toilet the simile was hardly an apt one.) 
“Our hillside hares aren’t easily caught.”’ 3 

‘At night I hunt on four feet,’? was the somewhat 
cryptic response. 

“T suppose you mean that you hunt with a dog?” 
hazardeds Van Cheele. | 

The boy rolled slowly over on to his back, and 
laughed a weird low laugh, that was pleasantly like a 
chuckle and disagreeably like a snarl. 

“T don’t fancy any dog would be very anxious for 
my company, especially at night.” . 
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Van Cheele began to feel that there was something 
positively uncanny about the strange-eyed strange- 
tongued youngster. 

“T can’t have you staying in these woods,” he dec- 
lared authoritatively. 

“J fancy you’d rather have me here than in your 
house,’’ said the boy. 

The prospect of this .wild, nude animal in Van 
Cheele’s primly ordered house was certainly an 
alarming one. 

“If you don’t go I shall have to make you,”’ said 
Van Cheele. 

The boy turned like a flash, plunged into the pool, 
and in a moment had flung his wet and glistening body 
half-way up the bank where Van Cheele was standing. 
In an otter the movement would not have been remark- 
able; in a boy Van Cheele found it sufficiently startling. 
His foot slipped as he made an involuntary backward 
movement, and he found himself almost prostrate on 
the slippery weed-grown bank, with those tigerish 
yellow eyes not very far from his own. Almost 
instinctively he half raised his hand to his throat. 
The boy laughed again, a laugh in which the snarl 
had nearly driven out the chuckle, and then, with 
another of his astonishing lightning movements, 
plunged out of view into a yielding tangle of weed 
and fern. 

“What an extraordinary wild animal!’ said Van 
Cheele as he picked himself up. And then he recalled 
Cunningham’s remark, ‘‘There is a wild beast in your 
woods.”’ 

Walking slowly homeward, Van Cheele began to turn 
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over in his mind various local occurrences which might 
be traceable to the existence of this astonishing young 
savage. 

Something had been thinning the game in the woods 
lately, poultry had been missing from the farms, hares 
were growing unaccountably scarcer, and complaints 
had reached him of lambs being carried off bodily from 
the hills. Was it possible that this wild boy was really 
hunting the countryside in company with some clever 
poacher dog? He had spoken of hunting ‘‘four-footed’’ 
by night, but then, again, he had hinted strangely at 
no dog caring to come near him, ‘‘especially at night.’’ 
It was certainly puzzling. And then, as Van Cheele ran 
his mind over the various depredations that had been 
committed during the last month or two, he came sud- 
denly to a dead stop, alike in his walk and his specula- 
tions. The child missing from the mill two months ago 
—the accepted theory was that it had tumbled into 
the mill-race and been swept away; but the mother had 
always declared she had heard a shriek on the hill side 
of the house, in the opposite direction from the water. 
It was unthinkable, of course, but he wished that the 
boy had not made that uncanny remark about child- 
flesh eaten two months ago. Such dreadful things 
should not be said even in fun. 

Van Cheele, contrary to his usual wont, did not feel 
disposed to be communicative about his discovery in 
the wood. His position as a parish councillor and 
justice of the peace seemed somehow compromised by 
the fact that he was harbouring a personality of such 
doubtful repute on his property; there was even a pos- 
sibility that a heavy bill of damages for raided lambs 
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and. poultry might be laid at his door. At. dinner 
that night he was quite unusually silent. .- 

‘“Where’s your voice gone to?’’ said his aunt. ‘‘Qne 
would think you had seen a wolf.”’ 

Van Cheele, who was not familiar with the old say- 
ing, thought the remark rather foolish; if he had seen 
a wolf on his property his tongue wouid have been 
extraordinarily busy with the subject. 

At breakfast next morning Van Cheele was conscious 
that his feeling of uneasiness regarding yesterday’s 
episode had not wholly disappeared, and he resolved 
to go by train to the neighbouring cathedral town, hunt 
up Cunningham, and learn from him what he had 
really seen that had prompted the remark about a wild 
beast in the woods. With this resolution taken, his 
usual cheerfulness partially returned, and he hummed 
a bright little melody as he sauntered to the morning- 
room for his customary cigarette. As he entered the 
room the melody made way abruptly for a pious invo- 
cation. Gracefully asprawl on the ottoman, in an 
attitude of almost exaggerated repose, was the boy of 
the woods. He was drier than when Van Cheele* had 
_last seen him, but no other alteration was noticeable 
in his toilet. : 

‘How dare you come here?’ asked Van Cheele 
furiously. | 

“You told me I was not to stay in the woods,” said 
the boy calmly. 

‘But not to come here. Supposing my aunt should 
see you!’’ 

And with a view to minimizing that catastrophe Van. 
Cheele hastily obscured as much of his unwelcome 
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guest as possible under the folds of a Morning Post. 
At that moment his aunt entered the room. 

‘‘This is a poor boy who has lost his way—and lost 
his memory. He doesn’t know who he is or where he 
comes from,’’ explained Van Cheele desperately, glanc- 
ing apprehensively at the waif’s face to see whether he 
was going to add inconvenient candour to his other 
Savage propensities. 

Miss Van Cheele was enormously interested. 

*‘Perhaps his underlinen is marked,’’ she suggested. 
_ ““He seems to have lost most of that too,’’ said Van 

Cheele, making frantic little grabs at the Morning Post 
to keep it in its place. 

--A naked homeless child appealed to Miss Van Cheele 
as warmly as a stray kitten or derelict puppy would 
have done. 

‘We must do all we can for him,’’ she decided, and 
in a very short time a messenger, dispatched to the 
rectory, where a page-boy was kept, had returned with 
a suit of pantry clothes, and the necessary accessories 
of shirt, shoes, collar, etc. Clothed, clean, and groom- 
ed, the boy lost none of his uncanniness in Van 
’ Cheele’s eyes, but his aunt found him sweet. 

‘We must call him something till we know who he 
really is,” she said. ‘‘Gabriel-Ernest, I think; those 
are nice suitable names.”’ | 

Van Cheele agreed, but he privately doubted whether 
they were being grafted on to a nice suitable child. 
His misgivings were not diminished by the fact that 
his staid and elderly spaniel had bolted out of the house 
at the first incoming of the boy, and now obstinately 
remained shivering and yapping at the farther end of 
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the orchard, while the canary, usually as vocally 
industrious as Van Cheele himself, had put itself on 
an allowance of frightened cheeps. More than ever 
be was resolved to consult Cunningham without loss 
of time. 

As he drove off to the station his aunt was arranging 
that Gabriel-Ernest should help her to entertain the 
infant members of her Sunday-school class at tea that 
afternoon. 

Cunningham was not at first disposed to be com- 
municative. : 

‘‘My mother died of some brain trouble,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘so you will understand why I am averse to 
dwelling on anything of an impossibly fantastic nature 
that I may see or think that I have seen.’’ 

‘‘But what did you see?’’ persisted Van Cheele. 

‘““What I thought I saw was something so extra- 
ordinary that no really sane man could dignify it with 
the credit of having actually happened. I was stand- 
ing, the last evening I was with you, half-hidden in the 
hedgegrowth by the orchard gate, watching the dying 
glow of the sunset. Suddenly I became aware of a 
naked boy, a bather from some neighbouring pool, I 
took him to be, who was standing out on the bare hill- 
side also watching the sunset. His pose was so sugges- 
tive of some wild faun of Pagan myth that I instantly 
wanted to engage him as a model, and in another 
moment I think I should have hailed him. But just 
then the sun dipped out of view, and all the orange 
and pink slid out of the landscape, leaving it cold and 
erey. And at the same moment an astounding thing 
happened—the boy vanished too !”’ 
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“What! vanished away into nothing ?’’ asked Van 
Cheele excitedly. 

‘“‘No; that is the dreadful part of it,’’ answered the 
artist; ‘“‘on the open hillside where the boy had been 
standing a second ago, stood a large wolf, blackish in 
colour, with gleaming fangs and cruel, yellow eyes. 
You may think :: 

But Van Cheele did not stop for anything as futile 
as thought. Already he was tearing at top speed to- 
wards the station. He dismissed the idea of a telegram. 
‘‘Gabriel-Ernest is a werewolf’? was a hopelessly in- 
adequate effort at conveying the situation, and_ his 
aunt would think it was a code message to which he 


'had omitted to give her the key. His one hope was 


that he might reach home before sundown. The cab 


‘which he chartered at the other end of the railway jour- 


ney bore him with what seemed exasperating slowness 
along the country roads, which were pink and mauve 
with the flush of the sinking sun. His aunt was 
putting away some unfinished jams and cake when he 
arrived. 
““‘Where is Gabriei-Ernest ?’’ he almost screamed. 
‘‘He is taking the little Toop child home,”’ said his 


aunt. “‘It was getting so late, I thought it wasn’t safe to 


let it go back alone. What a lovely sunset, isn’t it ?”’ 

But Van Cheele, although not oblivious of the glow 
in the western sky, did not stay to discuss its beauties. 
At a speed for which he was scarcely geared he raced 
along the narrow lane that led to the home of the Toops. 
On one side ran the swift current of the mill-stream, 
on the other rose the stretch of bare hillside. A 
dwindling rim of red sun showed still on the skyline, 
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and the next turning must bring him in view of the 
ill-assorted couple he was pursuing. Then the colour 
went suddenly out of things, and a grey light settled 
itself with a quick shiver over the landscape. Van 
Cheele heard a shrill wail of fear, and stopped running. 

Nothing was ever seen again of the Toop child or 
Gabriel-Ernest, but the latter’s discarded garments 
were found lying in the road, so it was assumed that 
the child had fallen into the water, and that the boy 
had stripped and jumped in, in a vain endeavour to 
save it. Van Cheele and some workmen who were near 
by at the time testified to having heard a child scream 
loudly just near the spot where the clothes were found. 
Mrs. Toop, who had eleven other children, was decent- 
ly resigned to her bereavement, but Miss Van Cheele 
sincerely mourned her lost foundling. It was on her 
initiative that a memorial brass was put up in the parish 
church to ‘“‘Gabriel-Ernest, an unknown boy, who 
bravely sacrificed his life for another.”’ 

Van Cheele gave way to his aunt in most things, 
but he flatly refused to subscribe to the Gabriel-Ernest 
memorial. 


“Sak”? (H. H. Munro)—Reginald and Reginald in Russia. 
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I Don’t know how it is with you, but during February 
my wife generally says to me: ‘‘Have you thought at 
all about what we are going to do for August ?’’ And, 
of course, I say, “‘No,’’ and then she begins looking 
through the advertisements of bungalows to let. 

Well, this happened last year, as usual, and she 
eventually produced one that looked possible. It said: 
‘‘Norfolk—Hickling Broad—Furnished Bungalow— 
Garden—Garage, Boathouse,’’ and all the rest of it— 
Oh—and plate and linen. It also mentioned an ex-,.: 
orbitant rent. I pointed out the bit about the rent, 
but my wife said: “‘Yes, you’ll have to go down and 
see the landlord, and get him to come down. They 
always do.’’ As a matter of fact, they always don’t,. 
but that’s a detail. 

Anyway, I wrote off to the landlord and asked if he 
could arrange for me to stay the night in the place to 
see what it was really like. He wrote back and said: 
‘“‘Certainly,’’ and that he was engaging Mrs. So-and-so 
to come in and ‘‘oblige me,’’ and make up the beds: 
and so forth. | 

I tell you, we do things thoroughly in our family—I 
have to sleep in all the beds, and when I come home 
my wife counts the bruises.and decides whether they 
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At any rate, I arrived, in a blinding snowstorm, at 
about the most desolate spot on God’s earth. I’d come 
to Potter Heigham by train, and been driven on—{it 
was a good five miles from the station). Fortunately, 
Mrs. Selston, the old lady who was going to “‘do”’ for 
me, was there, and she’d lighted a fire, and cooked me 
a steak, for which I was truly thankful. 

I somehow think the cow, or whatever they get steaks 
off, had only died that morning. It was very—er— 
obstinate. While I dined, she talked to’me. She 
would tell me all about an operation her husband had 
just had. All about it. It was almost a lecture on sur- 
gery. The steak was rather underdone, and it sort of 
made me feel I was illustrating her lecture. Anyway, 
she put me clean off my dinner, and then departed for 
the night. 

I explored the bungalow and just had a look outside. 
It was, of course, very dark, but not snowing quite so 
hard. The garage stood about fifteen yards from the back 
door. I walked round it but didn’t goin. I also went 
down to the edge of the broad, and verified the boat- 
house. The whole place looked as though it might be all 
right in the summer-time, but just then it made one won- 
der why people ever wanted to go to the North Pole. 

Anyhow, I went indoors, and settled down by the fire. 
You’ve no idea how quiet it was; even the waterfowl! 
had taken a night off—at least, they weren’t working. 

At a few minutes to eleven I heard the first noise 
there’d been since Mrs. What’s-her-name—Selston— 
had cleared out. It was the sound of a car. If it had 
gone straight by I probably shouldn’t have noticed it at 
all, only it didn’t go straight by; it seemed to stop far- 
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ther up the road, before it got to the house. Even that 
didn’t make much impression. After ali, cars do stop. 

It must have been five or ten minutes before it was 
borne in on me that it hadn’t gone on again. So I got 
up and looked out of the window. It had left off snow- 
ing, and there was a glare through the gate that showed 
that there were headlamps somewhere just out of sight. 
I thought I might as well stroll out and investigate. 

I found a fair-sized limousine pulled up in the middle 
of the road about twenty yards short of my gate. The 
light was rather blinding, but when I got close to it I 
found a girl with the bonnet open, tinkering with the 
engine. Quite an attractive young female, from what 
one could see, but she was so muffled up in furs that 
it was rather hard to tell. 

I said: 

‘‘Er—good evening—anything I can do.”’’ 

She said she didn’t know what was the matter. The 
engine had just stopped, and wouldn’t start again. And 
it had! It wouldn’t even turn, either with the self- 
starter or the handle. The whole thing was awfully 
hot, and I asked her whether there was any water in 
the radiator. She didn’t see why there shouldn’t be, 
there always had been. This didn’t strike me as 
entirely conclusive. I said, we’d better put some Jin, 
and see what happened. She said, why not use snow? 
But I thought not. There was an idea at the back of 
my mind ‘that there was some reason why it was un- 
wise to use melted snow, and it wasn’t until I arrived 
back with a bucketful that I remembered what it was. 
Of course—goitre. 

When I got back to her she’d got the radiator cap 
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off, and inserted what a Danish friend of mine calls a 
‘‘funeral.’? We poured a little water in . . . Luckily 
I’d warned her to stand clear. The first tablespoonful 
that went in came straight out again, red hot, and 
blew the ‘‘funeral’? sky-high. We waited a few 
minutes until things had cooled down a bit, but it was 
no go. As fast as we poured water in it simply ran 
out again into the road underneath. It was quite 
evident that she’d been driving with the radiator bone 
dry, and that her engine had seized right up. 

I told her so. She said: 

“Does that mean I’ve got to stop here all night ?”’ 

I explained that it wasn’t as bad as all that; that is, . 
if she cared to accept the hospitality of my poor roof 
(and it was a poor roof—it let the wet in). But she 
wouldn’t hear of it. By the by, she didn’t know the— 
er—circumstances, so it wasn’t that. No, she wanted 
to leave the car where it waa and go on on food. 

I said: 

‘Don’t be silly, it’s miles to anywhere.” 

However, at that moment we heard a car coming 
along the road, the same way as she’d come. We 
could see its lights, too, although it was a very long 
way off. You know how flat Norfolk is—you can see 
a terrific distance. 

I said: 

‘“There’s the way out of all your troubles. This 
thing, whatever it is, will give you a tow to the nearest 
garage, or at any rate a lift to some hotel.” 

One would have expected her to show some relief, 
but she didn’t. -I began to wonder what she jolly well 
did want. She wouldn’t let me help her to stop where 
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she was, and she didn’t seem anxious for anyone to 
help her to go anywhere else. 

She was quite peculiar about it. She gripped hold 
of my arm, and said: 

“What do you think this is that’s coming ?”’ 

I said : 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, being a stranger in these 
parts, but it sounds like a lorry full of milk cans.”’ 

I offered to lay her sixpence about it (this was before 
the betting-tax came in). She’d have had to pay, too, 
because it was a lorry full of milk cans. The driver 
had to pull up because there wasn’t room to get by. 

He got down and asked if there was anything he 
could do to’ help. We explained the situation. He 
said he was going to Norwich, and was quite ready to 
give her a tow if she wanted it. However, she wouldn’t 
do that, and it was finally decided to shove her car 
into my garage for the night, to be sent for next day, 
and the lorry was to take her along to Norwich. 

Well, I managed to find the key of the garage, and 
the lorry-driver—Williams, his name was—and | ran 
the car in and locked the door. This having been 
done—(ablative absolute)—I suggested that it was a 
very cold night. Williams agreed, and said he didn’t 
mind if he did. So I took them both indoors and 
mixed them a stiff whisky and water each. There 
wasn’t any soda. And, naturally, the whole thing had 
left me very cold, too. I hadn’t an overcoat on. 

_ Up to now I hadn’t seriously considered the young 
woman. For one thing it had been dark, and there 
had been a seized engine to look at. Er—I’m afraid 
that’s not a very gallant remark. What I mean is that 
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to anyone with a mechanical mind a motor-car in that 
condition is much more interesting than—er—well, it 
is very interesting—but why labour the point? How- 
ever, in the sitting-room, in the lamplight, it was pos- 
sible to get more of an idea. She was a little older than 
I’d thought, and her eyes were too close together. 

Of course, she wasn’t a—how shall I put it? Her 
manners weren’t quite easy and she was careful with her 
English. You know. But that wasn’t it. She treated 
us with a lack of friendliness which was—well, we’d 
done nothing to deserve it. There was a sort of vague 
hostility and suspicion, which seemed rather hard lines, 
considering. Also, she was so anxious to keep in the | 
shadow that if I hadn’t moved the lamp away she’d 
never have got near. the fire at all. : 

And the way she hurried the wretched Williams over 
his drink was quite distressing ; and foolish, too, as he 
was going to drive, but that was her—funnel. When 
he’d gone out to start up his engine I asked her if she 
was all right for money, and she apparently was. Then 
they started off, and I shut up the place and went 
upstairs. 

There happened to be a local guide-book in my bed- 
room, with maps in it. I looked at these and couldn’t 
help wondering where the girl in the car had come 
from; I mean my road seemed so very unimportant. 
The sort of road one might use if one wanted to avoid 
people. If one were driving a stolen car, for instance. 
This was quite a thrilling idea. I thought it might be 
worth while having another look at the car. So I once 
more unhooked the key from the kitchen dresser and 
sallied forth into the snow. It was as black as pitch, 
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and so still that my candle hardly flickered. It wasn’t 
a large garage, and the car nearly filled it. By the by, 
we'd backed it in so as to make it easier to tow it out 
again. 

The engine I’d already seen, so I squeezed past along 

the wall and opened the door in the body part of the 
car. At least, I only turned the handle, and the door 
was pushed open from the inside and—something—fell 
out on me. It pushed me quite hard, and wedged me 
against the wall.. It also knocked the candle out of my 
hand and left me in the dark—which was a bit of a 
nuisance. I wondered what on earth the thing was— 
barging into me like that—so I felt it, rather gingerly, 
and found it was a man—a dead man—with a mous- 
tache. He’d evidently been sitting propped up against 
the door. I managed to put him back, as decorously 
as possible, and shut the door again. 
\ After a lot of grovelling about under the car I found 
the candle and lighted it, and opened the opposite door 
and switched on the little lamp in the roof—and then 
—oo-er ! 

Of course, I had to make some sort of examination. 
He was an extremely tall and thin individual. He 
must have been well over six feet three. He was dark 
and very cadaverous-looking. In fact, I don’t suppose 
he’d ever looked so cadaverous in his life. He was 
wearing’ a trench coat. 

It wasn’t difficult to tell what he’d died of. He’d been 
shot through the back. I found the hole just under the 
right scrofula, or scalpel—wbka‘ is shoulder-blade, any- 
way? Oh, clavicle—stupid of me—well, that’s where 
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it was, and the bullet had evidently gone through into 
the lung. I say ‘“‘evidently,’’ and leave it at that. 

There were no papers in his pockets, and no tailor’s 
name on his clothes, but there was a note-case, with 
nine pounds in it. Altogether a most unpleasant busi- 
ness. Of course, it doesn’t do to question the workings 
of Providence, but one couldn’t help wishing it hadn’t 
happened. It was just a little mysterious, too—er— 
who had killed him. It wasn’t likely that the girl had 
or she wouldn’t have been joy-riding about the coun- 
try with him; and if someone else had murdered him 
‘why hadn’t she mentioned it? Anyway, she hadn’t 
and she’d gone, so one couldn’t do anything for the 
time being. No telephone, of course. I just locked up 
the garage and went to bed. That was two o’clock. 

Next morning I woke early, for some reason or other, 
and it occurred to me as a good idea to go and have a 
look at things—by daylight, and before Mrs. Selston 
turned up. So I did. The first thing that struck me 
was that it had snowed heavily during the night, be- 
cause there were no wheel tracks or footprints, and the 
second was that I’d left the key in the garage door. 
I opened it and went in. The place was completely 
empty. No car, no body, no nothing. There was a 
patch of grease on the floor where I’d dropped the 
candle, otherwise there was nothing to show I’d been 
there before. One of two things must have happened : 
either some people had come along during the night 
and taken the car away, or else I’d fallen asleep in 
front of the fire and dreamt the whole thing. 

Then I remembered the whisky glasses. 

They should still be in the sitting-+room, I went 
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back to look, and they were, all three of them. So it 
hadn't been a dream and the car had been fetched 
away, but they must have been jolly quiet over it. 

The girl had left her glass on the mantel-piece, and 
it showed several very clearly defined finger-marks. 
Some were mine, naturally, because I’d fetched the 
glass from the kitchen and poured out the drink for 
her, but hers, her finger-marks, were clean, and mine 
were oily, so it was quite easy to tell them apart. It 
isn’t necessary to point out that this glass was very 
important. There’d evidently been a murder, or some- 
thing of that kind, and the girl must have known all 
about it, even if she hadn’t actually done it herself, so 
anything she had left in the way of evidence ought to 
be handed over to the police; and this was all she had 
left. So I packed it up with meticulous care in an old 
biscuit-box out of the larder. 

When Mrs. Selston came I settled up with her and 
came back to Town. Oh, I called on the landlord on 
the way and told him I’d “let him know’’ about the 
bungalow. Then I caught my train, and in due course 
drove straight to Scotland Yard. J went up and saw 
my friend there. I produced the glass and asked him 
if his people could identify the marks. He said: 
‘‘Probably not,’’ but he sent it down to the finger- 
print department and asked me where it came from. I 
said: ‘‘Never you mind; let’s have the identification 
fist.”” He said so aall right.’’ 

_ They’re awfully quick, these people—the clerk was 
back in three minutes with a file of papers. They knew 
the girl all right. They told me her name and showed 
me her photograph; not flattering. Quite an adven- 
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turous lady, from all accounts. In the early part of her 
career she’d done time twice for shop-lifting, chiefly in 
the book department. Then she’d what they call 
‘“‘taken up with’? a member of one of those race-gangs 
one sometimes hears about. 

My pal went on to say that there’d been a fight be- 
tween two of these gangs, in the course of which her 
friend had got shot. She’d managed to get him away 
in a car, but it had broken down somewhere in Norfolk. 
So she’d left it and the dead man in someone’s garage, 
and had started off for Norwich in a lorry. Only she 
never got there. On the way the lorry had skidded, 
and both she and the driver—a feilow called Williams 
—had been thrown out, and they’d rammed their heads 
against a brick wall, which everyone knows is a fatal 
thing to do. At least, it was in their case. 

I said: “‘Look here, it’s all very well, but you simply 
can’t know all this; there hasn’t been time—it only 
happened last night.”’ 

He said: “‘Last night be blowed! It all happened 
in February, nineteen nineteen. The people you’ve de- 
scribed have been dead for years.”’ 

[sande seo t:.” 

And to think that I might have stuck to that nine 
pounds! 


A. J. Atan—Good Evening Everyone! 
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THE evening was! already falling as the vehicle in which 
I was contained entered upon the long and gloomy 
avenue that leads to Buggam Grange. 

_A resounding shriek echoed througk *he wood as I 
entered the avenue. I paid no attention to it at the 
moment, judging it to be merely one of those resound- 
ing shrieks which one might expect to hear in such a 
place at such a time. As my drive continued, how- 
ever, I found myself wondering in spite of myself why 
such a shriek should have been uttered at the very 
moment of my approach. 

I am not by temperament in any degree a nervous 
man, and yet there was much in my surroundings to 
justify a certain feeling of apprehension. The Grange 
is situated in the loneliest part of England, the marsh 
country of the fens to which civilization has still hardly 
penetrated. The inhabitants, of whom there are only 
one and a half to the square mile, live here and there 
among the fens and eke out a miserable existence by 
frog-fishing and catching flies. They speak a dialect so 
broken’ as to be practically unintelligible, while the 
perpetual rain which falls upon them renders speech. 
itself almost superfluous. 

Here and there where the ground rises slightly above 
the level of the fens there are dense woods tangled with 
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parasitic creepers and filled with owls. Bats fly from 
wood to wood. The air on the lower ground is charged 
with the poisonous gases which exude from the marsh, 
while in the woods it is heavy with the dank odours of 
deadly nightshade and poison ivy. 

It had been raining in the afternoon, and as I drove 
up the avenue the mournful dripping of the rain from 
the dark trees accentuated the cheerlessness of the 
gloom. ‘The vehicle in which I rode was a fly on three 
wheels, the fourth having apparently been broken and 
taken off, causing the fly to sag on one side and drag 
on its axle over the muddy ground, the fly thus moving 
only at a foot’s pace in a way calculated to enhance 
the dreariness of the occasion. The driver on the box 
in front of me was so thickly muffled up as to be in- 
distinguishable, while the horse which drew us was so 
thickly coated with mist as to be practically invisible. 
Seldom, I may say, have I had a drive of so mournful 
a character. 

The avenue presently opened out upon a lawn with 
overgrown shrubberies, and in the half darkness I 
could see the outline of the Grange itself, a rambling, 
dilapidated building. A dim light struggled through 
the casement of a window in a tower room. Save for 
the melancholy cry of a row of owls sitting on the roof, - 
and croaking of the frogs in the moat which ran around 
the grounds, the place was soundless. My driver halt- 
ed his horse at the hither side of the moat. I tried in 
vain to urge him, by signs, to go further. I could see 
by the fellow’s face that he was in a paroxysm of fear, 
and indeed nothing but the extra sixpence which I had 
added to his fare would have made him undertake the 
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drive up the avenue. I had no sooner alighted than he 
wheeled his cab about and made off. 

Laughing heartily at the fellow’s trepidation (I have 
a way of laughing heartily in the dark), I made my 
way to the door and pulled the bell-handle. I could 
hear the muffled reverberations of the bell far within 
the building. Then all was silent. I bent my ear to 
listen, but could hear nothing except, perhaps, the 
sound of a low moaning as of a person in pain or in 
great mental distress. Convinced, however, from what 
my friend Sir Jeremy Buggam had told me, that the 
Grange was not empty, I raised the ponderous knocker 
and beat with it loudly against the door. 

But perhaps at this point I may do well to explain 
to my readers (before they are too frightened to listen 
to me) how I came to be beating on the door of Buggam 
Grange at nightfall on a gloomy November evening. 

A year before I had been sitting with Sir Jeremy 
Buggam, the present baronet, on the verandah of his 
ranch in California. 

‘So you don’t believe in the supernatural?’’ he 
_was saying. 

‘‘Not in the slightest,’’ I answered, lighting a cigar 
as I spoke. When I want to speak very positively, 
I generally light a cigar as I speak. 

“Well, at any rate, Digby,’ said Sir Jeremy, 
“Buggam Grange is haunted. If you want to be 
assured of it go down there any time and spend the 
night and you’ll see for yourself.”’ 

“My dear fellow,’’ I replied, “nothing will give me 
greater pleasure. I shall be back in England in six 
weeks, and I shail be delighted to put your ideas to 
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the test. Now tell me,’’ I added somewhat cynically, 
‘is there any particular season or day when your 
Grange is supposed to be specially terrible?” 

Sir Jeremy looked at me strangely. ‘‘Why do you 
ask that ?’”’ he said. ‘‘Have you heard the story of the 
Grange ?”’ 

‘‘Never heard of the place in my life,’’ I answered 
cheerily. ‘‘Till you mentioned it to-night, my dear 
fellow, I hadn’t the remotest idea that you still owned 
property in England.”’ 

‘“‘The Grange is shut up,’’ said Sir Jeremy, “‘and 
has been for twenty years. But I keep a man there— 
Horrod—he was butler in my father’s time and before. 
If you care to go, I’ll write him that you’re coming. 
And, since you are taking your own fate in your hands, 
the fifteenth of November is the day.’’ 

At that moment Lady Buggam and Clara and the 
other girls came trooping out on the verandah, and 
the whole thing passed clean out of my mind. Nor 
did I think of it again until I was back in London. 
Then, by one of those strange coincidences or pre- 
monitions—call it what you will—it suddenly occurred 
to me one morning that it was the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber. Whether Sir Jeremy had written to Horrod or 
not, I did not know. But none the less nightfall found 
me, as I have described, knocking at the door of 
Buggam Grange. 

The sound of the knocker had scarcely ceased to echo 
when I heard the shuffling of feet within, and the 
sound of chains and bolts being withdrawn. The door 
opened. A man stood before me holding a lighted 
candle which he shaded with his hand. His faded 
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black clothes, once apparently a butler’s dress, his 
white hair and advanced age left me in no doubt that 
he was Horrod of whom Sir Jeremy had spoken. 

Without a word he motioned me to come in, and, 
still without speech, he helped me to remove my wet 
outer garments, and then beckoned me into a great 
room, evidently the dining-room of the Grange. 

I am not in any degree a nervous man by tempera- 
ment, as [ think I remarked before, and yet there was 
something in the vastness of the wainscoted room, 
lighted only by a single candle, and in the silence of 
the empty house, and still more in the appearance of 
my speechless attendant, which gave me a feeling of 
distinct uneasiness. As Horrod moved to and fro I took 
occasion to scrutinize his face more narrowly. I have 
seldom, seen features more calculated to inspire a 
nervous dread. The pallor of his face and the white- 
ness of his hair, (the man was at least seventy), and 
still more the peculiar furtiveness of his eyes, seemed 
to mark him as one who lived under a great terror. 
He moved with a noiseless step and at times he turned 
his head to glance in the dark corners of the room. 

‘Sir Jeremy told me,’’ I said, speaking as loudly 
and as heartily as I could, ‘‘that he would apprise you 
of my coming.’’ | 

I was looking into his face as I spoke. 

In answer Horrod laid his finger across his lips and 
I knew that he was deaf and dumb. I am not nervous 
(I think I said that), but the realization that my sole 
companion in the empty house was a deaf mute struck 


a cold chill to my heart. 
Horrod laid in front of me a cold meat pie, a cold 
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goose, a cheese and a tall flagon of cider. But my | 
appetite was gone. I ate the goose, but found that 
after I had finished the pie I had but little zest for the 
cheese, which I finished without enjoyment. The cider 
had a sour taste, and after having permitted Horrod to 
refill the flagon twice I found that it induced a sense of 
melancholy and decided to drink no more. 

My meal finished, the butler picked up the candle and 
beckoned me to follow him. We passed through the 
empty corridors of the house, a long line of pictured 
Buggams looking upon us as we passed, their portraits 
in the flickering light of the taper assuming a strange 
and life-like appearance, as if leaning forward from 
their frames to gaze upon the intruder. 

Horrod led me upstairs and I realized that he was 
taking me to the tower in the east wing, in which I had 
observed a light. 

The rooms to which the butler conducted me con- 
sisted of a sitting-room with an adjoining bedroom, 
both of them fitted with antique wainscoting against 
which a faded tapestry fluttered. There was a candle 
burning On the table in the sitting-room, but its insuffi- 
cient light only rendered the surroundings the more 
dismal. Horrod bent down in front of the fire place and 
endeavoured to light a fire there. But the wood was evi- 
dently damp and the fire flickered feebly on the hearth. 

The butler left me, and in the stillness of the house 
I could hear his shuffling step echo down the corridor. 
It may have been fancy, but it seemed to me that his 
departure was the signal for a low moan that came from 
somewhere behind the wainscot. There was a narrow 
cupboard door at one side of the room, and for the 
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moment I wondered whether the moaning came from 
within. I am not as a rule lacking in courage (I am 
sure my reader will be decent enough to believe this), 
yet I found myself entirely unwilling to open the cup- 
board door and look within. In place of doing so I 
seated myself in a great chair in front of the feeble 
fire. I must have been seated there for some time 
when I happened to lift my eyes to the mantel above » 
and saw, standing upon it, a letter addressed to myself. 
I knew the handwriting at once to be that of Sir 
Jeremy Buggam. | 

I opened it, and spreading it out within reach of the 
feeble candlelight, I read as follows: 


““My Dear Diasy, 

“In our talk that you will remember, I had no 
time to finish telling you about the mystery of Bug- 
gam Grange. I take for granted, however, that you 
will go there and that Horrod will put you in the tower 
rooms, which are the only ones that make any pretence 
of being habitable. I have, therefore, sent him this 
letter to deliver at the Grange itself. 

‘The story is this: 

_ “On the night of the fifteenth of November, fifty 
years ago, my grandfather was murdered in the room 
in which you are sitting, by his cousin, Sir Duggam 
Buggam. He was stabbed from behind while seated 
at the little table at which you are probably reading this 
letter. The two had been playing cards at the table 
and my grandfather’s body was found lying in a litter 
of cards and gold sovereigns on the floor. Sir Duggam 
Buggam, insensible from drink, lay beside him, the 
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fatal knife at his hand, his fingers smeared with blood. 
My grandfather, though of the younger branch, pos- 
sessed a part of the estates which were to revert to Sir 
Duggam on his death. Sir Duggam Buggam was 
tried at the Assizes and was hanged. On the day of his 
execution he was permitted by the authorities, out of 
respect for his rank, to wear a mask to the scaffold. The 
clothes in which he was executed are hanging at full 
length in the little cupboard to your right, and the mask 
is above them. It is said that on every fifteenth of 
November at midnight the cupboard door opens and. 
Sir Duggam Buggam walks out into the room. It has 
been found impossible to get servants to remain at the 
Grange, and the place—except for the presence of 
Horrod—has been unoccupied for, a generation. At 
the time of the murder Horrod was a young man of 
twenty-two, newly entered into the service of the 
family. It was he who entered the room and discover- 
ed the crime. On the day of the execution he was 
stricken with paralysis and has never spoken since. 
From that time to this he has never consented to leave 
the Grange, where he lives in isolation. 


‘Wishing you a pleasant night after your tiring 
journey, 


“Tl remain, 


‘Very faithfully, 
“JEREMY BUGGAM.”’ 


I leave my reader to imagine my state of mind when 
I completed the perusal of the letter. 

I have as little belief in the supernatural as anyone, 
yet I must confess that there was something in the 
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sutroundings in which I now found myself which 
rendered me at least uncomfortable. My reader may 
‘smile if he will, but I assure him that it was with a 
very distinct feeling of uneasiness that I at length 
‘managed to rise to my feet, and, grasping my candle 
in my hand, to. move backward into the bedroom. As 
I backed into it something so like a moan seemed to 
proceed from the closed cupboard that I accelerated 
my backward movement to a considerable degree. I 
hastily blew out the candle, threw myself upon the 
bed and drew the bedclothes over my head, keeping, 
however, One eye and one ear still out and available. 

How long I lay thus listening to every sound, I can- 
not tell. The stillness had become absolute. From 
time to time I could dimly hear the distant cry of an 
owl,.and once far away in the building below a sound 
as of someone dragging a chain along a floor. More 
than once I was certain that I heard the sound of moan- 
ing behind the wainscot. Meantime I realized that the 
hour must now be drawing close upon the fatal mom- 
ent of midnight. My watch I could not see in the 
darkness, but by reckoning the time that must have 
elapsed I knew that midnight could not be far away. 
Then presently my ear, alert to every sound, could 
just distinguish far away across the fens the striking 
of a church bell, in the clock tower of Buggam village 
church, no doubt, tolling the hour of twelve. 

On the last stroke of twelve, the cupboard door in 
the next room opened. There is no need to ask me 
how I knew it. I couldn’t, of course, see it, but I 
could hear, or sense in some way, the sound of it. I 
could feel my hair, all of it, rising upon my head. I 
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was aware that there was a presence in the adjoining 
room, I will not say a person, a living soul, but a 
presence. Anyone who has been in the next room to 
a presence will know just how I felt. I could hear a 
sound as of someone groping on the floor and the faint 
rattle as of coins. 

My hair was now perpendicular. My reader can 
blame it or not, but it was. 

Then at this very moment from somewhere below 
in the building there came the sound of a prolonged 
and piercing cry, a cry as of a soul passing in agony. 
My reader may censure me or not, but right at this 
moment I decided to beat it. Whether I should have 
remained to see what was happening is a question that 
I will not discuss. My one idea was to get out, and 
to get out quickly. ‘The window of the tower room was 
some twenty-five feet above the ground. I sprang out 
through the casement in one leap and landed on the 
grass below. I jumped over the shrubbery in one 
bound and cleared the moat in one jump. I went down 
the avenue in about six strides and ran five miles along 
the road through the fens in three minutes. This at 
least is an accurate transcription of my sensations. It 
may have taken longer. I never stopped till I found 
myself on the threshold of the Buggam Arms in Little 
Buggam, beating on the door for the landlord. , 

[ returned to Buggam Grange on the next day in the 
bright sunlight of a frosty November morning, in a 
seven-cylinder motor car with six local constables and 
a physician. It makes all the difference. We carried 


revolvers, spades, pickaxes, shotguns and an ouija 
board. | 
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What we found cleared up for ever the mystery of 
the Grange. We discovered Horrod the butler lying 
on the dining-room floor quite dead. The physician 
said that he had died from heart failure. There was 
evidence from the marks of his shoes in the dust that 
he had come in the night to the tower room. On the 
table he had placed a paper which contained a full 
confession of his having murdered Jeremy Buggam 
fifty years before. The circumstances of the murder 
had rendered it easy for him to fasten the crime upon 
Sir Duggam, already insensible from drink. A few 
minutes with the ouija board enabled us to get a full 
corroboration from Sir Duggam. He promised, more- 
over, now that his name was cleared, to go away from 
the premises for ever. 

My friend, the present Sir Jeremy, has rehabilitated 
Buggam Grange. The place is rebuilt. The moat is 
drained. The whole house is lit with electricity. 
There are beautiful motor drives in all directions in 
the woods. He has had the bats shot and the owls 
stuffed. His daughter, Clara Buggam, became my 
wife. She is looking over my shoulder as I write. 
What more do you want ? 


STEPHEN LEACcocK—Winsome Winnie. 
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NOTES 


THE LEECH OF FOLKESTONE 


RicHARD Harris Barua, b. 1788, d. 1845, minor canon at 
St. Paul’s, wrote Ingoldsby Legends, a collection of prose 
narratives and light verse, famous for its ingenious rhymes 
and rollicking metres. His favourite subject was medieval 
legend treated in a comic or grotesque way. The theme of 
this story is similar to that of Thomas Hardy’s The Wither- 
ed Arm in Wessex Tales. 
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17. 


MaTTrHEw HOPKINS: was instrumental in getting witches 
hanged. He was himself hanged as a sorcerer in 1647. 
SUDORIFIC EXUDATION: a polysyllabic variant for 
““sweat.”’ 

EUPHONIZED: designated by a prettier name. 
‘‘PUNCH’’: a heavy draught horse. 

PHARMACOPOLIST: seller of drugs. 

GALENICALS: vegetable, as opposed to chemical, reme- 
dies. Der. from GALEN, a celebrated physician of 
second century A.D. 

A Knicut or Cates: Cales=Cadiz. Sixty Knights were 
made by the Earl of Essex on his Cadiz expedition in 


1596. 


. Atva: b. 1508, d. 1582, the Spanish general famous for 


his ruthless suppression of revolt in the Netherlands, 


1567-8. 
CATER-COUSIN: good friend; lit. a cousin who caters, 1.e. 
provides. Cf. foster-father. 
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19. ‘‘Nor poppy. . .”’: Shak. Othello m. 3, pub. 1605. 
IN PROPRIA PERSONA: in his own person. 

SMELT . . . MATCHES: i.e. of brimstone, the fuel of hell- 
fire. ) 

20. ‘‘THROW . . . DoOGS’’; Shak. Macbeth v. 3. 
SIPPET-SHAPED: i.e. shaped like a finger of bread or 
toast. 

21. ‘‘LAST GRASS’’: last spring or early summer. 

PERDUE: hidden, out of sight. 
23. FARTHINGALES: hooped petticoats stretched on whale- 


LS) 
oO 


26. 


28. 


bone framework. 

TOUPEES: artificial curls. 

POMPOONS: bunches of ribbons worn in the hair. 
OSTENHANGER: now Westenhanger. 

ELIzABETH BARTON: b. 1506, a maidservant who claimed - 
to be supernaturally inspired. She was persuaded to 
denounce Henry VIII’s divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon, and was hanged at Tyburn in 1534. 
OLD¥LBAVEN* see 1 Cor. cy. 7, 8. 

WARLOCK: wizard. 

DISPARKED: thrown open. 

CROUPER: dealer. 

TANTALUS: a mythical demi-god who was punished with 
a thirst he could never assuage; he was placed up to the 
chin in a pool of water which receded whenever he 
wanted to drink; and a bough laden with luscious fruit 
hung over his head always just out of his reach. 
PENETRALIA: Lat.=‘‘holy of holies.” 

EscuLapius: the god of healing. 

JACK-PUDDING: a clown-attendant on a mountebank. 
GRIMALDI: b. 1779, d. 1837, a celebrated clown. 
SOMERSETS: somersaults. 

CARACOLES: half-turns to left or right. 
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29. CATAPASMS: medicinal powders. 

PRESTER JOHN: usually identified with a King of Ethio- 
pia in medieval times. 

30. TESTER: vulgar name for a sixpence, often corrupted 
into tizsy. 

AREED: divine, guess. 
INCONTINENT: immediate. 

31. DEUS EX MACHINA: a supernatural intervention. 

35. Mizitary Cana: built in 1803-4 along with the Martello 
Towers as a defence against the contemplated invasion 
of England by Napoleon. 

38. SPURZHEIM, DE VILLE: phrenologists. 

41. OSTEOLOGY: humorous variant for ‘‘bones.”’ 
CEPHALIC: i.e. of the head (Gr. cedandn). 

42. PETRONEL: carbine, so called because its butt was placed 
on the chest (Fr. pottrine) when discharged. 

44. LIGHT-O’-LOVE: a disreputable female. 

47. TESTE: on the evidence of, according to. 

ARTATIS SU® 26» in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 


HoweE’s MASQUERADE 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE was born in 1804 of Puritan stock 
in Salem, Massachusetts. He wrote The Scarlet Letter and 
The House with the Seven Gables, and many short stories 
of which this is one. He was fond of fantastic and super- 
natural themes. 

Massachusetts, cap. Boston, was one of the original New 
England colonies. In 1628 a few settlers at Salem were 
joined by some colonists, of whom John Endicott, after- 
wards Governor, was _ one. The charter granted by 
Charles I was taken away in 1684 and a new one issued 
in 1691, the new Governor being Sir Wm. Phipps. Of the 
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other Governors mentioned in this story, Sir Henry Vane 
(1635-7) afterwards figured prominently in the English Civil 
War, and General Gage and Sir Wm. Howe were Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the British forces during the War of 
American Independence, which began in Massachusetts in 
1775 with the skirmish at Lexington, nr. Boston, and the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. Sir Wm. Howe was recalled in 
1778. For further details consult an historical text-book. 


\ 
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50. PORT-SANGAREE: port diluted and spiced. 
53- MERRY ANDREW: clown or jester. 


A. TERRIBLY STRANGE BED 


Wm. WILKIE COLLINs, b. 1824, d. 1889, contributed to 
Household Words during the editorship of Dickens. His 
first novel, The Woman in White, appeared originally in 
this journal. Among his other novel8 are No Name and 
The Moonstone. He was the first English detective novelist 
of any note, and was at his best in thrills and mysteries. 


PAGE 


68. GINGERBREAD: adj.=showy, unsubstantial, gatidy. 

70. PHILOSOPHER’S STONE: the old alchemist’s aim was to 
find the p.s. which was supposed to possess the property 
of turning base metals into gold or silver. 

72. SACRE MILLE BOMBES and similar expressions below are 
vulgar French expletives. 

FROGGED . . . . SURTOUT: a cloak with fastenings in the 
form of silk buttons with loops. 

73. POLISSON: Fr.=ragamuffin. 

AUSTERLITZ: Napoleon defeated the Austrians here in 
Dec. 1805. 
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79- DIMITY: stout cotton cloth with raised stripes and fancy 

° figures. 

81. CHILDE HarOLp: a romantic poem by Lord Byron (1812- 
1818). 


85. ENTRESOL: an intermediate storey between the ground 
and first floor of a building. 

87. POSSE COMITATUS: lit.=the force of the county, under 
the Sheriff’s command. 

gt. ‘‘LION’’: a person of note. The expression dates from 
the time when the lions in the Tower were one of the 
sights of London. 3 


THE Younc MAN WITH THE CREAM TARTS 


ROBERT Louis STEVENSON, b. 1850, d. 1894, abandoned 
through ill-health the engineering career for which he was 
intended, and took to writing. His life was largely spent 
travelling in search of health, and his last years were passed 
in Samoa. His works include novels, poems and essays. 
Treasure Island (1883), Kidnapped and The Master of 
Ballantrae are among his best known novels. This story 
comes from The New Arabian Nights. 


PAGE 

98. GAFF: low-class theatre or music-hall. 
110. NEOPHYTE: initiate, novice. 

118. VOGUE LA GALERE: Fr.=come what may. 
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JouN BaRTINE’s WATCH 


AMBROSE BIERCE, born in Ohio in 1838, served throughout 
the American Civil War. In 1913 he went to Mexico to join 
the staff of the rebel general and was never heard of again. 
He wrote a number of short stories, mostly on themes of 
mystery or horror. This example comes from Can Such 
Things Be? Others are collected in the volume In the Midst 
of Life. 


DREAM TRESPASS 


ALGERNON BLACKWoop, b. 1869, has had a varied career— 
farming in Canada, gold-digging, running an hotel, and 
journalism for the New York Times and the New York 
Sun. Since 1906 ‘he has written many novels, plays and short 
stories, and he is one of the most accomplished exponents 
of eerie and macabre subjects. 


page 146. TILLEULS: lime trees. 


GABRIEL-ERNEST 


Hector Hucu Munro (‘‘Saki’’), b. 1870, d. 1916, was the 
Morning Post correspondent in the Balkans, St. Petersburg 
and Paris. He also wrote regularly for the Westminster 
Gazette, and many of his short stories originally appeared 
in that journal. You can obtain them all now in an omnibus 
volume, ‘‘Saki’’ is best known for his humorous stories, 
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which are packed with sprightly wit and sparkling epigram. 
But he is no less successful in his treatment of mystery 
“and tragedy. | 

Were-wolf (A.S. wer. man) means man-wolf, i.e. a man 
who, according to medieval superstition, turned into wolf 
at dusk and roamed about devouring infants. It was sup- 
posed to be proof against shot or steel, unless the weapon 
had been blessed in a chapel dedicated to St. Hubert. 


My ADVENTURE IN NORFOLK 


A. J. ALAN preserves a strict incognito. He is best known 
as a successful broadcaster of mystery stories ‘‘with a twist 
in the tail.’’ 


BUGGAM GRANGE 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, b. 1869, a rare combination of an eco- 
nomist and humorist. From rgor to 1936 he was Pro- 
fessor of Economics at McGill University, Montreal. He 
has written many volumes of humorous and_ burlesque 
sketches, parodies and imitations. 
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